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From an editorial in this issue 
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UR own duty to the great mass of humanity in this epochal crisis becomes an 
opportunity not equalled since our time began. Let us say again, it is not a 
matter of intellectual problems that interests us any more than such problems 
chiefly interest the American citizen. It is a matter of our freedom to love the Eternal 
and serve our fellows in perfect freedom. It is our spiritual birthright and never any 
_ foolish academic pride which makes us devoutly give our allegiance to the free churches. 
Our people are not, as some may think, mighty, or wise, or rich, or peculiar; they are, 
nine cases in ten, plain people,—toilers with their hands, artisans, farmers, clerks, 
mothers in homes, merchants, students, teachers, salesmen, who, having inherited or 
attained the promise of freedom, love it without inconsistency, in both church and 
state. They are religious people. They are simple people, who would embody three 
graces,—to be free, teachable, determined. And they forever stand against the things 
which the Christian Century espouses in the name of orthodoxy,— 


1. The exercise of religious authority over the soul of the individual by the power 
of a transcendent person as defined and required by the church. 


- 2. The assertion that the “average man” is not fit for freedom and does not 
desire it, and the “despair” that he cannot be “reasonable.” 


Ss The harmony of authority and freedom, in the church and the individual. 


4. ‘The ability of the conservative churches to hold these three things and yet 
contain “a large body of liberal opinion,” to which we should give our allegiance. 


an We deny there is any truth in them, one and all. Friends and colleagues, do we 
|e 


| © speak the free churches’ mind? 
f : 
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Now We Know! 


E LITTLE KNEW what evidence was at hand 

when we said last week that the leaders of 
the so-called orthodox churches, to save their 
orthodoxy in the present crisis in Protestantism, 
would renounce the idea of religious freedom, and 
turn away from the struggle for liberty as focused 
in the trial of John T. Scopes in Tennessee. 

As a matter of fact, before our words were 
printed the Christian Century, chief spokesman for 
all the so-called liberal forces of the orthodox 
churches, published an editorial July 2, which is 
simply astounding in its virtual renunciation and 
reversal of all that it has seemed to stand for these 
past two years. Let us first recall that it was this 
journal, eloquent, implacable foe of narrowness 
and heresy-hunters, which said in a glorious edi- 
torial in January, 1924, “Two worlds have crashed, 
the world of tradition and the world of modernism. 
One is... authoritarian, the other is... free.... 
‘Blest be the tie that binds’ may be sung till dooms- 
day, but it cannot bind these two worlds together.” 
Our readers must remember the magnificent analy- 
sis by the Century of the irreconcilable difference 
between these two worlds. The closing words 
were, “That the issue is clear and the inherent in- 
compatibility of the two worlds has passed the 
stage of mutual tolerance is a fact concerning 
which there hardly seems room for any one to 
doubt.” 

And now time has taken a year and a half out 
of its calendar, and many things have pressed the 
tremendous issue. Protestantism is sore bestead. 
Our cotemporary knows the meaning of the 
changed condition. And instead of standing fast, 
it chooses the other part of reversal and renuncia- 
tion, and becomes in fact the repudiator of the very 
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‘is not desirous of it.” 


principle which only yesterday was the breath of 
its nostrils, the soul of its being. Instead of the 


precious freedom vouchsafed in that noble, pro- — 
_phetic editorial of the inspired editor, we now read, 


“The average man not only is not capable of per- 
fect freedom in the individualistic sense, but he 
What he needs, in fact de- 
sires, is—authority! 
credible apologetic in the editorial. We read that 
one “hesitates to trust his own judgment and ex- 
perience and seeks the support of a higher author- 
ity.” And the “genius of the Christian religion” 


“gives him the support of such an authority.” 


What is this authority? The Century answers, 
“The authority of a personality alone is adequate.” 
He does not explain his meaning, for writing in 
dangerous detail concerning the many uncertain 
and unbelievable teachings in the Bible imputed to 


Here follows the almost in-- 


the personality—Jesus—is something the editor | 


is too sagacious to venture. Enough for him to 
generalize, for that will satisfy the most exacting 
and orthodox of his readers and constrain renewed 
loyalty to authority in the present titanic struggle 
for spiritual freedom. He is safely back to the 
old basis. 


How has this man come to such a complete over- 
turning of his well-known position? How can he, 
champion of human rights and scorner of the doc- 
trines of denominations hitherto, retreat now to 
their citadel, seeking their fellowship and pledg- 
ing them his strange new devotion? The answer 
is not far to seek. The fact is, to-day is the most 
critical time for religion in four hundred years. 
The Century, like every journal which represents 
the Protestant churches, knows that this is the day 
of decision. It is no longer possible to hem and 
haw, to quibble and equivocate. Orthodoxy must 
go or it must remain. The thing comes squarely 
to the arena of conscience. Is it authority or is 
it freedom that the church stands for? 


When there is no acute issue, in quiet days, and 


one may speak abstractly, it is easy to say, “Free- 
dom.” But when the thing becomes a concrete, 
burning challenge, and an editor knows that to 
say “Freedom” means the end of orthodoxy, he 
says—“‘Authority!” We shall find little use now 
and henceforth for the word “freedom” among our 
orthodox friends. 


“Authority” will come again into sacred use, 


and what we have told our readers these past four 
years will be patent,—there is no true Protestant- 
ism in the world except among the churches which 
in these four centuries since the abortive Ref: 
ormation have held to their faith against the fagot 
and the stake, against contumely and social banish- 
ment.. Now they who love freedom know again 
the glory of their fidelity and the spiritual majesty 
of their loyalty. | And by way of tragic contrast, 
those others, in their distress, will speak strange 
things to cover their shame. < 


The editorial in the Century in fact so speaks 


for them this reproach against the rights of men, 


whom to trust and lead is the inmost soul of the 
religion of Jesus. 


“We may well despair,” says 


i a 


(3) | 


our distraught neighbor, “of ever making a ma- 
jority of men reasonable.” They have “moral and 
Spiritual potentialities of unfathomable signifi- 


cance,” he admits, but they are “not only not ca- 


_ pable of freedom .. . but are not desirous of it.” 
Reader, think, as a member of a country and nation 
whose very soul is freedom, what this Century doc- 
trine does! It sets up a monarchic principle, where 
the great mass—the “average” man—must look to 
superiors to determine his faith for him. 


Think of any statesman daring to say a thing 
like that. We have only now left July 4 behind 
us! And our free religion gave us our free state. 
Wherever the religion of authority is, as one may 
see throughout history, there is a monarchic state. 
Tennessee illustrates the truth perfectly. There 
you have the divine right of a legislature, where 
once the world had the divine right of a king. The 
thing is so plain people are always passing it by! 
And the Century espouses such authority. Not 
only does misnamed Protestantism thus demean 
mankind in the medieval way, and say in Roman 
fashion that some one must act as conscience, in- 
telligence, and religious authority for the people, 
but it attempts to save its face by claiming at the 
same time that it is still “liberal.” 

We read, “a large body of liberal opinion has 
grown up in the more conservative churches,” the 
Same editorial says, with never an intimation of 
_ the absurdity of its statement. But “liberal” is 
derived from “liber.” That means “free.” How 
can one be free and in bondage? How can one be 
a sovereign soul and at the same time under the 
authority of a person, a creed, a church? O foolish 
deception! How long can this thing continue? It 
is not true that there is liberal opinion in the con- 
servative churches. There are individuals in such 
churches who are liberal, but there has not been 
a single liberal official word from any orthodox 
Protestant Church in one hundred years. That 
- is a plain matter of record. No one can challenge 
the truth of it. We must not mistake a single per- 
son’s opinion here and there for the whole church 
of which he is a member 


And as for the Century’s plea that we of the free 
churches should “hasten the day of better harmony” 
and seek fellowship with the churches which stand 
for authority, what a shock to our souls, what an 
outrage to our intelligence! We spurn,—in fact 
we do not permit to enter our minds,—such a com- 
promise, which is in fact a repudiation of the one 
thing which means more than life—our freedom! 
Can freedom live with authority more than light 
can live with darkness? 

This moral and spiritual impossibility must have 
_ been somewhat sensed by the Century, for it makes 
confession that there are plain “inconsistencies” in 
the so-called orthodox churches. Yes, there are 
many inconsistencies. The liberal who remains in 
the conservative church must “work with many 
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minds and satisfy various religious needs,” admits 
the editor. He must be all things toallmen. Heis 
“sometimes unconscious” of his inconsistency, not 
knowing that “two world views are contending for 
mastery in the soul.” He is, as James said, a di- 
vided self. The two worlds are those of tradition and 
modernism, of authority and freedom, as noted in 
that earlier heroic utterance of the Century in 1924. 
“Sometimes the inconsistencies are deliberately 
chosen because inconsistency is regarded as pref- 
erable to impotence.” We ask, Could any impotence 
be more abysmal and irreligious than that which 
deliberately and inconsistently says one thing and 
believes another? A person who would stand must 
be united and not divided! 

And then this champion of orthodoxy defends 
the “symbols,” that is, the medieval doctrinal state- 
ments, as preferable to “statements of fact,” or 
modern evolution, when he must know that a symbol 
is also a presentment of alleged fact, as, for example, 
the symbol of the Virgin Birth, the carnal resurrec- 
tion, and the second corporeal coming of Jesus in 
a cloud. That is poetic language, let us admit, 


‘but it is also tremendous dogmatic reality taught 


by the church to all the hosts which the Century is 
now trying to protect from the crisis of the century. 


Our own duty to the great mass of humanity 
becomes an opportunity not equalled since our time. 
began. Let us say again, it is not a matter of in- 
tellectual problems that interests us any more than 
such problems chiefly interest the American citi- 
zen. It is a matter of our freedom to love the 
Eternal and serve our fellows in perfect freedom. 
It is our spiritual birthright and never any fool- 
ish academic pride which makes us devoutly give 
our allegiance to the free churches. Our people 
are not, as some may think, mighty, or wise, or rich, 
or peculiar ; they are, nine cases in ten, plain people, 
—toilers with their hands, artisans, farmers, clerks, 
mothers in homes, merchants, students, teachers, 
salesmen, who, having inherited or attained the 
promise of freedom, love it without inconsistency, 
in both church and state. They are religious people. 
They are simple people, who would embody three 
graces,—to be free, teachable, determined. And. 
they forever stand against the things which the 
Century espouses in the name of orthodoxy,— 


1. The exercise of religious authority over the soul of the individ- 
ual by the power of a transcendent person as defined and 
required by the church. 

2. The assertion that the “average man” is not fit for freedom 
and does not desire it, and the “despair” that he cannot be 
“reasonable.” 

3. The harmony of authority and freedom, in the church and the 
individual. 

4. The ability of the conservative churches to hold these three 
things and yet contain “a large body of liberal opinion,” to 
which we should give our allegiance. 


We deny there is any truth in them, one and all. 
Friends and colleagues, do we speak the free 
churches’ mind? 


A Capital Placed Under Arrest 


It happened to Sofia, after a Bolshevik gesture 


Soria, June 3. 


OW DOES A CITY feel when it is not 
permitted, by police order, to get out 
of the house in the morning? 

Your correspondent had a chance yes- 
terday to know how it feels. 

When he walked out of his house to 
go to business yesterday, a fine June day 
seven weeks after the explosion in the ca- 
thedral of St. Nedelia on April 16, he saw 
a mounted policeman in front of his door. 

The mounted policeman motioned him 
back, with the information that movement 
was prohibited throughout the city. The 
American passport in the correspondent’s 
pocket did not do him any good. 

“No ‘ticket’ is good that was issued 
after four o’clock this morning,” ex- 
plained the blue-coated guardian of the 
peace. 

There was nothing for him to do but 
go back into his apartment and stay there 
till further orders. 

The complete suspension of communi- 
eations was brought to your correspond- 
ent’s attention when he sought to call up 
the foreign office on the telephone. 

“Private communications are prohib- 
ited,” he was informed by “Central.” 

The correspondent leaned out of the 
window and called the mounted policeman 
back. 


“WHAT IS THE MATTER?” he asked 
with some acerbity. 

“The entire city is being searched,” the 
policeman explained—if that was any ex- 
planation. 

After repeated efforts, your correspond- 
ent got the American legation, a few 
streets away, around the corner from 
his apartment, on the telephone. 

“Mr. Wilson,” he informed the Ameri- 
can minister, ‘I am incommunicado. How 
is the legation?” 

“Tncommunicado,” replied the well- 
known voice of the minister, who had 
given up his leave, to the great relief of 
the King, who values his advice in time 
of trouble. “But in two hours I am 
going to call upon the ministry of foreign 
affairs.” 

The luncheon hour was approaching, 
and my thoughts were lightly turning to 
thoughts of food—and sour milk—when 
I was deeply impressed to notice that all 
the shops, including the grocery shops, in 
the neighborhood were tightly closed. 

“You can step out at twelve o’clock 
and buy bread,” volunteered the Pd 
policeman near the house. 

About noon, I finally got the ministry 
of foreign affairs on the telephone. 

“What is the matter?’ I protested with 
some indignation. “I am not allowed to 
go out about my business.” 

“Tl speak to the director and see what 
he can do for you. But we have run 
short of laissez-passers,’” explained the 
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friendly voice of the assistant director 
of the press. 

In just half an hour, as we were sitting 
down to a scanty luncheon, the messenger 
arrived with the laissez-passer signed by 
the commandant. General Lazaroff, and 
his assistant, a colonel. 

Armed with this paper, I promptly 
called on the American minister. Mr. 
Wilson was cool. 

“They are searching the city for Com- 
munists and weapons,” explained Mr. 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


FOUNDER OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Dr. Francis E. Clark, Congregational minister, 
while pastor of the Williston Church, Port- 
land, Me., conceived the idea of an evangelical 
interdenominational young people’s society, of 
which he has been since the beginning, in 
1881, ‘tthe president. He has now retired, after 
a continuous service to the cause which num- 
bers millions of members and is established 
in all parts of the world 


Wilson. ‘They sent passes to the lega- 
tion this morning—five of them. But the 
messenger explained that he had met the 
minister in the street and had given him 
one of the laissez-passers. I hadn’t been 
out yet, so somebody else must have got 
my laissez-passer.” 

“How did you find things at the foreign 
cffice, Mr. Wilson?” 

“They explained to me that Bulgaria is 
to-day dismissing her extra troops, who 
have been under the colors since the ex- 
plosion in the cathedral. So they are 
utilizing them for a last thorough search 
of the city,’ said Mr. Wilson. 

This was the information which your 
correspondent received at the foreign office. 

“There is no danger of a Communist 
rebellion,” said the affable director of 


the press. ‘There was no sudden menace 
of any sort, but the government, after it 
had issued the order for the dismissal 
of the extra troops which it had sum- 
moned to the colors after the explosion 
in the cathedral, to deal with any sub- 
sequent Communist movement, decided 
to use some of them for a last search of 
the city. The order will be softened 
toward evening and it will not be re- 
peated to-morrow,’ added the agreeable 
Mr. Popoff, whom the correspondent had 
met when the former was observing from 
the Bulgarian legation in Bucharest, Bul- 
garia’s only Balkan friend. 

“Is the telegraph office open, and are 
messages handed in there free from cen- 
sorship ?” 

“Oh, yes, quite free,’ he assured me. 

When your correspondent returned to 
his home, he was met by his agitated 
wife, who had never confronted a similar 
disturbance in her girlhood home in Gar- 
diner, Maine, nor in the city of Mexico 
in the last days of Porfirio Diaz. 

“They have searched the house for 
weapons,’ was the information she gave 
me—“‘a man in a straw hat and a big 
pistol in his hand, and five men with 
bayonets on their rifles,” she said. “They 
asked me if I had weapons in the house, 
and I assured them that we had none. I 
let them into the house, and they looked 
in all the rooms and peered under the 
beds.” 

“And they found no Communists nor 
weapons?” 


“NONE AT ALL,” 
from Gardiner, Maine. “But I wish you 
had been here. I told them you had gone 
to the foreign office with a laissez-passer 
from the commandant of the city,” she 
explained. 

“Did they take anything from the 
house?” asked your correspondent. 

“Nothing at all,” she answered. 

“Well, there won’t be any searches or 
suspensions of movement and closed shops 
to-morrow,” I announced on the basis of 
my information from the foreign office. 

In my walk through the streets, be- 
tween my home and the foreign office, I 
met squads of citizens carrying arms, 
with bayonets attached. One of them 
was a doctor of philology who is a pro- 
fessor in Sofia University, and a philolo- 
gist of some accomplishment. The goy- 
ernment was making full use of its civil- 
ian forces, summoned for temporary sery- 
ice. There may be nothing or very little 
in the Bolshevist scare in Bulgaria. But 
the Bulgarian people certainly think that 
the gesture that Moscow had made south- 
ward is a reality that the Bulgarian 
people may have to reckon with. 

Normal conditions are fully restored 
to-day. The 200,000 people of Sofia are 
no longer under “arrest.” 


replied the girl 
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= NE FEBRUARY MORNING, while 
cS Dr. Choate was sitting before a half- 
_ written page, staring into space, debat- 
_ ing whether to include in next Sunday’s 
discourse a sharp criticism of absentees 
or a gentle reminder, the telephone bell 
rang down below. The jingle interrupted 
his thought, and he listened from force of 
habit. Mrs. Choate was downstairs and 
answered: “Hello—oh, yes—good morn- 
ing, Miss Millicent—yes—indeed—no, Dr. 
Choate had not heard—I will tell him— 
_ yes—he is writing his sermon—thank you; 
he always likes to know at once when 
a member of the parish is sick—thank you; 
good’—then a considerable period of si- 
lence ensued. Dr. Choate smiled; Miss 
_ Millicent was pouring into the ears of his 
_ wife the history of the sick person; her 
j family connections ; her.doctor; the chance 
of recovery; her devotion, or lack of it, 
to the church. By and by, he heard his 
wife say patiently, ‘‘Thank you, again, 
_ Miss Millicent, he will call.” 

The afflicted person was probably one 
of the Hackett sisters. He had planned 
to go there that afternoon. But it often 
happened that way; Miss Millicent re- 
minded him of a duty, already in his plan 
for the day. He returned to the sermon. 

Why should he make it caustic? Those 

needing to hear would not be at church. 
Why belabor the faithful for omissions of 
the negligent? But quite apart from tbat 
argument—could censure show results? He 
reflected on his twenty-year pastorate, 

f and found that arraignment of delinquents 
had done little, save ease his own mind 
for the time being. The method had 
brought few, if any, into the church. So 
he rejected the sharp criticism for the 
gentle reminder; though well aware that a 
few militant ones thought him too easy 
with the indifferent. 

‘The sick person was one of the Hackett 
sisters—Harmony ; the names of the other 
two were Faith and Hope. They were 
rightly named, too; a visit to their home 
was equal to going to church. The min- 
ister and his wife had often assured each 
other that Christianity was practiced in 
that home if it was practiced anywhere. 

he three sisters were all past working 
age; the bank account was slender. Har- 
mony was nearly blind; Faith was lame; 
Hope suffered from an incurable asth- 
matic affliction. Yet not one of the three 
referred to limited financial means or 
physical ailments. They met visitors with 
smiles, talked cheerfully, were interested 
in the day’s news. Usually, Harmony, 
yho for years had been a _ prodigious 
church worker, gave the minister a ser- 
to read, or recommended a magazine 
article that might assist him. 

_ The sisters lived in a house, low of 
roof and weather-beaten, at the end of 
ane. A huge willow stood squarely in 
sr of the yard, overshadowing the 
with somber shade, ‘The sisters 
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were devoted to the tree and would allow 
no ax to be applied to the branches. At 
the entrance to the lane lived “Laura.” 
She had a family name, of course, but it 
was rarely used. ‘Laura’ she had been 
from girlhood, and “Laura” she would die. 
She attended church with a persistence 
that defied weather conditions. The 
parish looked on her as its enigma. Some 
said she was poverty-stricken ; others, that 
she had more than enough to meet her 
needs. She slipped into chureh as the 
Service began, and slipped out immedi- 
ately after the benediction. Her ways 
were well known to members of the con- 
gregation, and she was allowed to glide 
in and out like a shadow, by all but Miss 
Millicent. She considered it a duty, once 
in so often, to greet her with a welcoming 
handshake. Laura may have been 
pleased; she may have been displeased. 
Her face remained impassive, and only the 
merest ejaculation escaped her. 

As he passed Laura’s house, Dr. Choate 
recalled that some months had passed 
since he had paid her a visit. Success- 
fully meeting certain inhibitions, he 
walked across the yard and knocked at 
a door that hung loosely on its hinges 
and was the worse for lack of paint. A 
hasty shifting of furniture sounded from 
within, followed by shuffling steps. The 
door swung back and Laura stood before 
him. Familiar with her peculiarities, he 
did not wait for the invitation to enter, 
but greeting her cordially, stepped into 
the room and took the chair he had taken 
regularly for many years. She had always 
entertained him in the kitchen. Neither 
he, nor any one else, so far as he knew, 
had seen the other rooms. The furnish- 
ings of the kitchen had not varied through 
the years. There was the table piled high 
with cooking ware, and eatables; the 
ancient stove, rust-eaten and cracked ; pic- 
tures clipped from calendars with dates 
of a decade ago; walls and ceiling dingy 
and smoke-blackened. 

Years of experience had taught the doc- 
tor the wisdom of the serpent and the 
harmlessness of the dove. He insinuated 
nothing; he displayed no curiosity. He 
engaged only in friendly intercourse, en- 
deavoring to prove himself a friend. In 
consequence, Laura in the last year or 
two had expanded to him more than to 
any other living soul. She was glad to 
see him when he came, and invited him 
to return. In fact, to reveal a secret, 
which only came to light some years later 
on the occasion of Laura’s death, it was 
discovered that valuable property owned 
by her in an adjoining state, had been 
willed to Dr. Choate. The minister’s ser- 
mons and visits had been the sustaining 
influence of her otherwise colorless exist- 
ence. This sentence had gone with the 
willing of the property: “ We Lor. 
Choate, whose sermons helped me through 
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The difficult task of bossing oneself 


the week, and who was a friend in need.” 
From Laura’s, he went on to the Hackett 
sisters. As usual, though one was seri- 
ously sick, smiles and good cheer pervaded 
the house. The sick sister, Harmony, re- 
ferred as little as possible to her condi- 
tion, and inquired with interest for the 
work of the church. After a few moments 
of conversation, Dr. Choate drew his chair 
near the bedside, took from his pocket a 
New Testament, and asked: “Miss Har- 
mony, what passage shall I read?” An 
expression of genuine pleasure brightened 
the face of the sufferer. ‘Please read 
the last chapter of Revelation; those are 
grand passages. How often since lying 
here I have repeated the verses: 


And they shall see his face; and his name 
shall be in their foreheads. 

And there shall be no night there; and 
they need no candle, neither light of the sun; 
for the Lord God giveth them light: and 
they shall reign for ever and ever. 


“T think you are right, Miss Harmony. 
That is the sublime utterance of a man 
who saw with other than human eyes.” 

“As I must and do,” murmured the sick 
woman. “Dr. Choate, we do see with other 
eyes. Hope and Faith are in the other 
room. I may say it. You and the others 
tell me I am going to get better. When 
my sisters say so, I agree—it encourages 
them. But I can tell you,” the nearly 
sightless eyes turned in his direction, “my 
time is at hand. Last night I was in 
pain and could not sleep; it was dark 
without and dark within. Then, suddenly, 
it seemed, as in St. John’s vision, as if a 
bright light swept into the room. I heard 
sweet music, and a song, one my mother 
used to sing as she worked: 


“There is a happy land, far, far, away; 
Where saints in glory stand, bright, bright as 
day.” 


“You would say I was dreaming; per- 
haps I was. But, since, I have been 
strangely reconciled. You have been a 
good friend to us. Come to see my sisters 
often; they will miss me. And I want 
to give you this commission. Let there 
be no gloom at my funeral; have the 
shades up; speak only words of happiness 
and hope. Now I will listen.” 

The minister read the passage; followed 
it with a brief prayer; and after a few 
hopeful words to the sisters in the other 
room, departed. Snow had fallen the 
night before, but the sky had cleared at 
daylight. “‘What a beautiful world,” ex- 
claimed Dr. Choate, half aloud, as he 
walked on down the street. ‘Pure white 
below; clear blue above. Surely Infinite 
Goodness and Love are expressed in the 
works of creation.” 

Standing prominently on a knoll at his 
right, was a new house, in the construc- 
tion of which expense had not been spared. 
Ample grounds were about, and rows of 
recently planted trees, which in a few 
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years would add shade and beauty. In- 
voluntarily, the minister contrasted the 
rich display with the two poor little cot- 
tages he had just left. Yet cottages and 
mansion were occupied by his parishioners. 
“What a varied experience a pastor has,” 
he mused, as he climbed the knoll. “He 
goes from a wedding to a funeral; from 
the house of poverty to the house of sick- 
ness; thence to a home where no comfort 
or luxury is absent. In truth must he 
be all things to all men.” 

“Ts Mrs. Haynes in?’ he asked the 
starched and ironed maid who answered 
the bell. 

“Please enter, sir, I will speak to her.” 

A grim smile played at the corners of his 
mouth as he cast his eyes about the room: 
rugs from the Orient; copies of paintings 
by the masters; books in rich bindings. 
Fred Haynes, ten years before, had bought 
thirty acres of land bordering a lake 
which was central to a half-dozen towns 
and cities. But no one before had thought 
of developing the lake as a summer resort. 
Mr. Haynes had built cottages, erected 
a pavilion, developed the beach, and ad- 
vertised. Remarkable success had at- 
tended the venture; and Haynes, who had 
been employed at the Bowen Foundry as 
foreman at forty dollars a week, found 
himself in possession of a revenue that 
had enabled him to purchase Beech Knoll 
and build the house, though certain ones 
hinted that credit as well as ready money 
had gone into the building and furnishing. 

While Mrs. Haynes had been for many 
years only the wife of a foreman, she 
accepted her elevated position easily; 
though, as was perfectly human, she re- 
flected as she welcomed Dr. Choate, that 
the income of her husband was consider- 
ably in excess of that of the minister. 
Seeking a subject in which the doctor 
would be interested, she mentioned her 
books, and directed his attention to a book- 
case containing recent purchases. They 
made an excellent display; the best sellers 
were there, but so were the classics, and 
all becomingly arranged as to color and 
size. A glance told his experienced eye 
that decoration rather than service had 
prompted the selection. 

“IT am particularly proud of this collec- 
tion, Doctor,’ observed Mrs. Haynes, tak- 
ing up a portfolio finely bound and em- 
bossed. This is a series of the best modern 
paintings, and is sent to subseribers an- 
nually. I hesitate to tell you how much 
we paid.’ Dr. Choate mentally called 
to mind the somewhat slender amount the 
Hayneses pledged to the support of the 
church. But the only comment he made 
was that the paintings were indeed of 
undoubted value, and an addition to any 
library. Mrs. Haynes always seemed to 
him a wistful, pathetic figure, as though 
she had missed something of great worth 
and was never going to find it. 

Just before he left he told her that Miss 
Harmony was dangerously sick. Instantly 
she was all sympathy. “I went to school 
to her when I was a girl,” she said. “Now 
if it is money they want’— Dr. Choate 
held up a protesting hand. ‘No, I think 
they have a little left. But I know the 
sisters will appreciate your interest.” 

So the good doctor made the round of 
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afternoon calls, meeting each person dif- 
ferently as the occasion required, always 
giving, seldom taking, listening when it 
was best to listen, talking when talking 
served. Constantly with him he carried 
the benediction of his calling. Ever and 
anon he paused to speak to the children 
on the sidewalk, or to men and women 
not members of his parish. As the sun 
was setting back of the woods that 
bounded the town to the west, he came up 
to the foundry, entered, and found 
Colonel Bowen in the office. 

“Have a chair,” welcomed the Colonel. 
“Who was sick or in distress of mind this 
afternoon? I presume you have been 
to see Harmony?” 

“Yes, her courage is good.” 

“And you Ieft it better. I know your 
method; it is that of the Good Samaritan. 
I understand you speak at the Masonic 
Club to-night.” 

“The president gave me the invitation, 
and intimated that I would not be troubled 
by a certain previous difficulty.’”* 

The Colonel nodded. 
and the boys agreed that you were en- 
tirely right. You won’t find one cigar 
in action.” — : 

“I am bound to say, Colonel, that was 
fine. I'll have to give them a talk worth 
their hearing.” 

Colonel Bowen looked a moment at the 
minister; and, as he looked, detected a 
trace of weariness about the eyes, hardly 
perceptible save to one who knew him 
well. “Yet they say ministers are idlers,” 
he observed to himself. Then aloud: “I 
daresay, doctor, you put in four or five 
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hours in your study this morning—ex- 
haustive mental toil, too. This afternoon 
you carried sympathy and friendship 
about with you, consoled the bereaved; 
listened to troubles; smoothed out differ- 
ences; were friendly with persons you 
don’t like—oh, I know; no one can like 
everybody, or is expected to, save the min- 
ister. To-night you give a public address, 
and have faithfully prepared yourself; 
for you know and I know that unpre- 
meditated, extemporaneous speech gets no- 
where. Men here at the foundry work 
eight hours a day. You preachers are 
never off duty.” ‘ 

“Ah, Colonel, you don’t know the golden 
hours we waste. Man has not been given 
a more difficult task than that of bossing 
himself, as we ministers must. Some of 
us, sad be the record, are not big enough 
for the job. This profession needs wise 
supervision—and does not get it.” 

“TI don’t exactly understand you, Dr. 
Choate. You have your trustees.” 

“And thereon we touch a difficult and 
delicate matter, Colonel. Do you want to- 
talk it over?” 

“Not now,” laughed Colonel Bowen, “I’ve 
a dinner engagement in half an hour. Why 
do you ask the question? Has Fred 
Haynes been talking again?” 

“Possibly, but Fred was not in my mind. 
I was thinking of the good of the church.” 

“Yes, of course, the good of the church: 
the oftener we confer with that in view 
the better. Come around to the foundry 
to-morrow afternoon.. Now jump into the 
automobile, and I will have you at your 
door in five minutes.” 


Church Wants Its Editors Damigeled 


United Presbyterians to save their paper and control its publication 


The United Presbyterian is for sale and 
leaders in that denomination are organiz- 
ing to save the paper to the church. 
These leaders recognize, as one of their 
number put it, that this paper is “the 
most valuable agency of the church for 
the promotion of its work.” They have 
worked out a plan for management in- 
tended to steer between the evils of pri- 
vate ownership and of church control, and 
commended by them to other denomina- 
tions as the solution of the “perplexing 
problem of making the most out of 
the church’s greatest asset—her paper.’ 
The problem and the plan hold interest for 
persons who read, as well as those who 
control, the church papers of all denomina- 
tions. 

This journal has been owned and pub- 
lished by Murdoch, Kerr and Company, 
Ine., in Pittsburgh, Pa., for more than 
eighty years. This firm, originally com- 
posed of United Presbyterian men, has 
largely come to represent other denomina- 
tions through changes in its personnel, 
with the resulting anomaly of Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and persons of other 
churches owning and managing the United 
Presbyterian. The company, however, 
published the paper without cost to the 
denomination. Not one dollar contributed 
by the church at large for denominational 


purposes has gone into the maintenance 
of the church paper. 

Murdoch, Kerr and Company are now 
going out of business. They placed The 
United Presbyterian on the market. A 
group of men in the church secured an 
option on the paper and later signed an 
agreement for its purchase at $25,000. 
A number of people contributed $14,325 
toward launching the project. Other 
church men and women of means are sub- 
scribing stock to meet the rest of the pur- 
chase price and to provide an additional 
working capital of $15,000. Fifty-one per 
cent. of the total $40,000 capitalization is 
to be given by subscribers to the four 
boards of the church—Foreign Missions, 
Home Missions, Education, and Minis- 
terial Relief. The forty-nine per cent, is 
to be given to congregations. This will 
prevent the stock from getting out of 
United Presbyterian hands. An Executive 
Committee, representing the boards and 
congregations, will manage the business of 
the corporation and will choose the editors 
and managers, who will have the fullest 
possible liberty in conducting the paper. 
No dividends will be paid to stockholders. 
All profits are to be used in improving the 
paper and enlarging its circulation. Earn- 
ings beyond these needs may be distributed 

(Continued on page 711) 
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Me EXCUSE for dealing at this time with 
a topic on which we have all thought 
Bei read so much is not that I have anything 
new to say. It is rather that there seems 
to be some need for reaffirming the old. 
fee feeling is called forth by a very inter- 
_ esting letter from J. H. Jones of Oklahoma 
_ City, Oklahoma, published in Taz CurisTIAN 
_ RecIsTerR of March 12. Mr. Jones, who 
ss was formerly a Unitarian minister, quit, as 
he says, respectably. I quote from the letter 
one of the reasons he gives for leaving the 
_ ministry. ‘‘As a Unitarian pastor, I was sup- 
_ posed to be a follower of Jesus, and was often 
called upon to affirm that ‘I believe in the 
_ Leadership of Jesus.’ I do not. Nobody 
does except such as are consistent enough to 
take and keep the vow of ‘Poverty, Chastity, 
and Obedience—nonresistance.’’’ Later he 
says, “I have great admiration for Jesus be- 
cause of his heroic qualities and kindly 

human sympathies, but do not profess to 

be a follower of all his teachings.’’ Now it 
seems to me that Mr. Jones is mistaken about 
Jesus, and that he is much more a follower 
than he is aware of. His mistake is shared 
by many of our contemporaries, and, while 
loyalty to truth and to goodness is more than 
loyalty to Jesus, we miss much out of our 
lives, if we do not see the beauty and the 
greatness of soul that make him the master 
of mankind. To follow Jesus is to share 
his attitude to God and man, and this means 
something quite different from taking and 
keeping the vow of Poverty, Chastity, and 
Obedience. 

+ 


In the first place, Jesus was not a lawmaker. 
Matthew, it is true, understood him to have 
reaffirmed the Mosaic law, making the pre- 
cepts more strict. “Till heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass away from the law, till all things 
be accomplished. Whosoever shall break 
one of the least of these commandments 
and shall teach men so, shall be called least 
in the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever 
shall do and teach them he shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven. For I say 
unto you, that except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” Jesus, as Matthew 
represents him, demands of us that we live 
up to the Mosaic law and beyond it, not in 
our outer practice only, but in the inner 
thoughts of our hearts. A mere colloquial 
vivacity breaks the law. A momentary 
physical response is as bad as adultery. It 
is better to pluck out an eye than to stray 
in this way. . Matthew even states it as a 
law that we are not to resist evil. Perhaps 
it means “the evil one,” as Professor Scott 
pn it does, and the saying means, “Do not 
Satan’s methods in dealing with Satan.” 
t softens the saying a trifle. But the 
ter of the gospel did not, I imagine, 
n it at all. He understood it as an 
alified command. He does not qualify, 
, the command to give to him that 
h and from him that would borrow 
not thou away. - 

, while it is true that Matthew repre- 
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sents Jesus as a lawgiver, there are other 
facts that seem to indicate a different atti- 
tude on the part of Jesus. When men tried 
to make him an authority or to put upon 
him the responsibility for the conduct of 
their affairs, he would not have it so. “Why 
callest thou me good?” he said. ‘There is 
none good save God.” ‘Who made me a 
judge or a divider over you?” ‘The leaven 
of the Pharisees, of which he warned his 
disciples, was the hard, unyielding attitude 
of those who would substitute laws for 
ideals. He warns us against harsh judg- 
ments. These facts show that Jesus empha- 
sized the principles around which he organized 
his life rather than his own application of 
those principles. Now it is not easy to see 
how this attitude on the part of Jesus would 
be invented by a church which believed in 
him as the pre-existent Son of God, tem- 
porarily incarnate here upon earth. On the 
other hand, it is easy to see how a church 
which believed him to be God would treasure 
his lightest words as authoritative laws. The 
likelihood, then, is that Jesus was concerned 
primarily with principles. He held these 
principles firmly and applied them to the 
concrete problems of his life and the life 
of his day according to the best light he had. 
But he did not, in his thinking, make these 
applications of equal importance with the 
principles. they illustrate. We, his followers, 
must make our own application of these prin- 
ciples to our own lives and the life of our 
day, using the best light we have. This 
would be true even if Jesus did not, as I 
believe he did, relegate to the second place 
the detailed applications he himself made. 
The spirit in which he dealt with the Mosaic 
law is the spirit in which his followers should 
approach any detailed laws he may have 
made, “proving all things and holding fast 
that which is good.” 


o- 


The principle around which Jesus organized 
his life, and around which his followers must 
organize their lives, is called in the gospels, 
love,—love both toward God and toward 
men. These are really two aspects of a 
single mood, a certain attitude of mind and 
will toward this universe and our duties and 
relations herein. Jesus trusted the universe. 
The letter in THe Recister to which I 
have referred says that the writer knows 
nothing about God and so has been compelled 
to abandon any use of the word in his con- 
versation and discourse. But when he says, 
“T have implicit confidence in the universe 
and am willing to trust it to the limit,’ he 
adopts the attitude of Jesus. There are, 
of course, differences in the way the thought 
is expressed. Jesus’ statements imply belief 
in a personal God, Creator, and Sovereign 
of the universe. Mr. Jones does not know 
whether or not the universe he trusts reveals 
a mind and will, but he thinks that we can 
take toward it the attitude that Jesus had. 
This attitude, and not the philosophy by 
which it is explained, is the important thing. 
It is at times a difficult attitude to maintain. 
The trustworthiness of the universe in any 
moral sense is not written so plainly that he 
who runs may read, Very many do not 
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Not rules, laws, nor even his conduct, but certain principles 


trust it. To them it seems relentless and 
unfair, and Jesus’ insistence of God’s fatherly 
care for sparrows, his unfailing benevolence 
for birds and flowers, seems to such persons 
sheer sentimentalism. But a man who trusts 
the universe to the limit is a follower of Jesus. 

It was to Jesus a necessary inference from 
the righteous and loving character of God 
that He would punish the wicked, and Jesus 
believed that the men of his day were sin- 
ners. The coming of the kingdom of God 
would, he thought, be a terrible thing for 
those who had not turned from sin to right- 
eousness. Like all men who see some law 
of life violated and know that such violation 
will bring its harvest of blood and tears, 
Jesus was afraid for his generation. The 
guard that Pilate had set to keep order in 
the temple had killed certain Galileans, 
probably because of disorders in connection 
with the Passover feast. These men, Jesus 
said, were not sinners above all the Galileans, 
and except they repented, they should all 
perish in like manner. The tower Pilate 
was building near the Pool of Siloam fell 
and killed eighteen of the workmen. These 
men were not sinners above all in Jerusalem, 
and except they repented, they should all 
perish in like manner. The accident was 
only a hint of what was to come. Jesus 
accepted the teaching of the Apocalyptic 
group in Judaism. Since God was righteous, 
He would presently intervene to destroy 
unrighteousness. Jesus was sure that those 
that were satisfied with things as they were, 
and who had no vision of anything better, 
would suffer in the days that were to come. 
“Woe unto you, ye that are rich, for ye have 
received your reward. Woe unto you, ye 
that are full now. . . . Woe unto you, ye 
that laugh now. . . . Woe unto you when 
all men speak well of you.’”’ He was looking 
as he said this into the faces of men and 
women who knew bitter, grinding poverty, 
the constant anxiety that took away all 
joy from life, the sense of being outcasts, 
despised by those whose piety was acknowl- 
edged. Those who could be contented and 
at peace in the presence of such need were, 
he thought, piling up woe for themselves. 
He tells the victims that the kingdom of God 
belongs to them. Their Father is coming 
to their help. Their very longing for the new 
order would help them to forsake their own 
sin. Repentance would bring again the loy- 
ing favor of God. He is never tired of telling 
people of the yearning love of God that will 
not let men go but seeks those who are lost. 
Those who had suffered could be grateful 
for their pain, since it was to lead them to a 
share in the glory that was to come. ‘Blessed 
are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of 


God.” 
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But the kingdom, though near, had not 
yet come. There were struggles yet to be 
lived through. Repentance, if it was gen- 
uine, would involve a refusal to conform to 
some of the established practices of the day. 
There would be a conflict of loyalties for 
some. And here Jesus was stern. ‘‘Whoso- 
ever he be of you,” he said, “that renounceth 
not all that he hath, he cannot be my dis- 
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ciple.” The element of world denial which 
this saying illustrates seems to many to be a 
flaw in his teaching. Devotion to the ideal 
is not always rewarded by death. To most 
of us, such devotion brings “honor, love, 
obedience, troops of friends.”” The optimism 
of Proverbs is, on the whole, justified; and 
the path of the just is as a shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
Under such circumstances it seems sheer cant 
to talk of the cross and to make it the symbol 
of the religious life. But devotion under 
such easy circumstances is untested. The 
young interlocutors of Plato’s “Republic” 
were not satisfied with it. Suppose that the 
just man should be stripped of all rewards; 
suppose he should be given instead the treat- 
ment that ought to be reserved for the unjust; 
suppose he should be crucified. Such things 
have happened. Is it better even then to 
be righteous? Plato believed it was. Jesus, 
too, believed it was. Devotion to the king- 
dom of God must be as pure as that. It 
must be such that all we have is but dross 
beside it. Our heart is not to be in the 
things we have. These, even our lives, are 
merely means to a larger end, to be “thrown 
away” for the kingdom’s sake. The cross 
is the symbol of this pure devotion. 
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Jesus never thought of the cross as an end. 
Suffering, he thought, was redemptive. His 
followers, like him, must give their lives, a 
ransom for many. By challenging injustice 
and taking the consequences, we hasten its 
end, even if we die in the attempt. He does 
not tell us how he conceived this to take 
place. His followers have woven about his 
own death a fabric of speculation. Their 
efforts to explain are not altogether fruitless 
and they deserve our respect, but they are 
cast in forms of thought that are foreign to 
us. Was it, perhaps, that he shared the 
feeling of the Greeks of the Classical period 
that insolence, that temper which disregards 
the laws of justice, if given free rein, rouses 
against itself the indignation of God and 
man and draws ruin upon itself? By making 
it manifest we somehow do away with it. 
Perhaps this was his thought. At any rate 
he seems to feel that all suffering patiently 
borne hastens the coming of the kingdom. 
His followers will not shrink from it. They 
will take up their cross and follow him. 

Jesus’ faith in God was not, then, any com- 
fortable sentimentalism. He faced the hard 
facts of life, its evil that would bring its 
doom, the pain that might come to those who 
sought for goodness. He had to face them, 
for he experienced them. And even to-day 
some of us lean upon him across the centuries, 
nourishing our faith on his. We do not need 
to share his apocalyptic beliefs. They were 
a part of the transient element in his teach- 
ing, an element which the larger experience 
of the race has changed or discarded. But 
his courage, his confidence in the universe, 
are elements that are stable and eternal. 
If to share this attitude of his is to be his 
follower, then he will never lack disciples. 

So much for love to God and what it 
involves. The other aspect of love has to 
do with our relations to our fellow men. 
Jesus believed that good will ought to be 
invincible. Our attitude to men is never 
to be determined by their attitude to us. 
We are to be like God, who makes his sun 
to rise on the eyil and the good and sends 
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his rain on the just pnd on the unjust. 
Jesus’ followers will be governed by this 
invincible good will. Jesus does not tell us 
in precise laws what behavior good will 
requires. Even if Matthew is right and 
Jesus did lay it down as a requirement that 
we should not resist evil, his followers would 
not be exempt from the difficult task of 
thinking through for themselves the implica- 
tions of good will. It is the principle that is 
important, not the illustration of it that 
Jesus gave. My own conviction, as I have 
already stated, is that Jesus consciously gave 
second place in importance to the practical 
applications of his principle. He did not 
wish to absolve us from thinking. He did not 
wish us even to take his conduct as our model. 
He sets an infinitely high standard, the Father 
himself. It is not true, then, that no one is 
a follower of Jesus unless he takes and keeps 
the vow of nonresistance—unless, of course, 
nonresistance is shown to be a necessary 
corollary of invincible good will. Modern 
philanthropy has shown that one of Jesus’ 
precepts violates the principle. We have 
all been warned that we must on no account 
give to everyone that asks of us. Indis- 
criminate giving violates the principle of 
good will. Here is one precept of Jesus 
that has been rejected as the world gained 
experience. It belongs to the transient and 
progressive element in his teaching. It is 
for scientists to tell us what good will involves 
in the more intricate situations. We must 
in similar fashion use our intellects on the 
problem of nonresistance. The followers of 
Jesus will reject the teaching, if it can be 
shown that good will under any circumstances 
involves resistance. Many of us think that 
there are times when Jesus’ followers will 
rise and smite evil men before such men do 
more harm to others and to themselves. 
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It is not true either that one must take 
and keep the vow of poverty in order to be a 
follower of Jesus. Jesus lived and worked 
for the most part among people who were 
poor. The Epistle of James is no mere echo 
of Old Testament prophecy. The writer is 
speaking of things he has himself seen and 
known. “God,” he says, “chose them that 
are poor as to,the world to be rich in faith and 
heirs of the kingdom.” “Do not the rich 
oppress you, and drag you to the judgment 
seat?”?” “Come now, ye rich, weep and howl 
for your miseries that are coming upon you. 

. . Behold the hire of the laborers who 
mowed your fields which is of you kept back 
by fraud, crieth out, and the cries of them 
that reaped have entered into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth. Ye have lived deli- 
cately on the earth, and have taken your 
pleasure; ye have nourished your hearts in 
a day of slaughter. Ye have condemned, 
ye have killed, the righteous one; he doth not 
resist you.” The causes of the poverty this 
passage reflects do not concern us here. The 
fact of its existence is indisputable. It was 
the distress of the times that brought about 
the outburst of Apocalypticism in the move- 
ments of John the Baptist and of Jesus. We 
need to keep this in mind when we are 
considering the sayings of Jesus. 

“Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the 
kingdom of God,’—if that was indeed the 
form of the saying,—was addressed to people 
who were suffering from dire poverty. It 
bids them keep on ee The end of their 
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struggle is near. It is like James’s “Be ye 


patient; establish your hearts; for the coming ~ 
of the Lord is at hand.”’ And, if the coming 
of the Lord is at hand, what is more natural 
than that Jesus should urge the rich young 
ruler to share his goods with his needy 
brethren for the time of waiting? The young 
ruler seems. to have believed as Jesus did 
about it, or he thought he did, but he would 
not take the step of throwing his whole 
weight upon it. He did not quite believe. 
Jesus nowhere tells us that we all ought to 
give all our money to the poor. He was sure 
though that our use of money is a test of 
our character. ‘He that is faithful in a very 
little is faithful also in much: and he that is 
unrighteous in little is unrighteous also in 
much. If therefore you have not been faith- 
ful in the unrighteous mammon, who will 
commit to your trust the true riches?” 
Ordinarily in his teaching about wealth, 
Jesus assumes the continued normal use of 
it. He recognizes its dangers. But he urges, 
not the abandonment of it, but its right use. 
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It is rather strange to find Jesus objected 
to on the ground of his excessive demands as 
regards chastity. The objection has fre- 
quently been quite the opposite. He has 
been accused of being too lenient with sinners 
against this law. The men of his own day 
saw him consorting with publicans and 
sinners and they said he was a winebibber 
and a glutton. A woman of the streets once 
followed him into a house and there actually 
began to weep over his feet and caress them. 
The Pharisee who was his host thought that 
surely Jesus must know what sort of woman 
she was, and he could not understand Jesus’ 
behavior in allowing her to touch him. The 
story of the woman taken in adultery to 
whom Jesus was so gentle seemed to some of 
the strait-laced fathers of the church rather 
a scandal. There is very little denunciation 
in Jesus of the sins of the flesh. The passage 
in the Sermon on the Mount shows, though, 
that he expected purity in men. This does 
not mean what Matthew made it mean. It 
emphasizes the fact that the evil is not in the 
mere outward act. It is in allowing the 
imagination to be obsessed with sensual 
images so that there is no room for the noble 
impulses of love to God and man. Chastity, 
of course, may be demanded of some. There 
are some who have made themselves eunuchs 
for the kingdom’s sake, and such are to be 
praised, but the saying is not for all. R 

Jesus’ teaching on the question of divorce 
is so illuminating with regard to his whole 
attitude that we must spend some time over 
it. It is absurd to look to Jesus for detailed 
legislation on the question of divorce in our 
modern society. We have to take his princi- 
ples, and, with them firmly in mind and 
heart, go on to do our own thinking on our 
own problems. ' 

There is a saying of Jesus on this question 
the genuineness of which is attested not only 
by its appearance, in more or less mutilated 
form, in all three of the synoptic gospels, 
but also in the writings of Paul, who quotes 
the saying and expressly attributes it to 
Jesus. “What God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder.” The ing of | 
the saying becomes clear when we put it 
against the “background of Old ‘Testamaet * 


I receding this saying: of Jesus. ‘Male 
Therefore 
aman pre his father. and mother and 
cleave unto his wife and they twain 
be one flesh.’’ These are in their con- 
statements of fact calling attention to 
d explaining the family instinct. Deuter- 
- onomy xxiv. 1 is a piece of legislation which 
isan advance on the ancient Semitic practice. 
Originally a man could turn away his wife 
_ if she found no favor in his eyes and he was 
accountable to no one for his treatment of 
her. This law required that he give her a 
bill of divorcement so that she might be 
another man’s wife. In Malachi ii. 14-16, 
q the unjust divorce of women by their hus- 
_ bands is condemned. The passage is a 
_ demand for justice for women. But there is 

a higher attitude yet in the Old Testament. 
There are two passages that express it. One 
is Jeremiah iii. 1: ‘Thou hast gone astray 
after many lovers, yet return again unto 
me, saith Jehovah.” Hosea takes back his 
_ wife Gomer after all her adulteries. It is 
this higher principle that Jesus takes up 
and enforces. The whole question of divorce 
“is merely a concrete example of his doctrine 
of forgiveness. ‘How often should we for- 

give those who sin against us?”’ his disciples 
asked him once, and his answer was that 
J forgiveness is inexhaustible. When this 
principle is applied to the marriage relation, 

. Jesus’ followers are to take the high ground. 
_ Their love is to have in it the same quality 
as the love of God. No matter what the 
. loved one does, this love abides, waiting, 
| seeking, forgetting the claims of self in the 
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yearning to bring the loved one back. The 


old legalism of the Jewish religion is tran- 
scended. Law is swallowed up in love. 

The expansions and applications of the say- 
ing in the gospels are interesting. Mark 
introduces his expansion by the frequent 
device of having the disciples inquire of Jesus 
when he was in the house. Here Jesus’ pro- 
phetie principle is transformed into a law 
concerning the remarriage of divorced per- 
sons, a question with which Jesus was not 
dealing. Luke follows Mark (xvi.18). Mark 
also reflects in an interesting fashion the 
Roman environment in which the gospel 
took shape. He assumes that men and 
women are on an equality as far as the right 
of divorce is concerned. Matthew (xix.3-12) 
dilutes Jesus’ saying. The whole point of it 
is ruined by the permission given for divorce 
on the ground of adultery. The prophetic 
teaching in Jeremiah and Hosea applies 
especially to this point and shows that gen- 
uine love would not fail even if the beloved 
should separate herself in this way. Matthew 
has recognized the impossibility of making 
Jesus’ challenge to moral grandeur, his set- 
ting forth of love at its highest and best 
into a law. In his account, the disciple says 
that, if divorce is as difficult as even this 
diluted form makes it, it is not expedient to 
marry. And Jesus replies that all men can- 
not receive the saying, save those to whom 
it is given. It is evident that practical 
questions regarding marriage and divorce 
cannot be settled by an appeal to the author- 
ity of Jesus. What he has given us is a new 
understanding of what love is, a moral chal- 
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lenge, drawing out the very best in us, an 
ideal which some day will solve the problems 
of divorce and all other problems. But the 
British House of Lords during the debate 
on divorce would have done better not to 
waste time on inadequate Biblical exegesis. 
They are expected to face their own problem 
and to use their own intelligences, seeking to 
make statutes correspond with the general will. 

With regard to our human relations, then, 
it is this spirit of invincible good will which 
makes us followers of Jesus. He holds before 
us in precept and example a standard that 
challenges and inspires our best. Our belief 
is not in any mere abstract ideal. He lived 
what he taught. ‘Surely no man ever did 
that,” some one may say. And our answer 
is, “But I know a man who did.” It is this 
historic element in Christianity that has 
given it such power. Of course we do not 
lean only on Jesus. Other souls all down 
through the ages have lived in his spirit, 
they have found life, and kindled life in 
others. They can inspire us to leave the 
narrow confines of our own selves and reach 
out into the rich, free life that he lived. For 
Jesus found that by throwing his life away 
he found it. He knew that by holding fast 
to his life a man was sure to lose it. This is 
the great principle of his teaching and his 
practice. He never meant that his followers 
should not use their own intelligence in the 
effort to find what this principle demanded 
of them in their own especial circumstances. 

{[Mr. Billings first read this as a paper 
before the Alumni of Harvard Theological 
School.] 


Young People’s First Week at the Shoals 


Ds, Glorious time in which play and spiritual discipline are mingled 


ISLES or SHOALS, July 4, 1925. 


me. BETTER could one put, in a few 
words, a description of the first week 
of the conference of the Young People’s 
Religious Union here than in the motto of 
the Star Island Sand Piper: ‘‘A little fact— 

a little fancy—above all, the spirit of youth”! 
The Sand Fiper is one of the new institutions 

of the conference this year and consists of 

a snappy daily paper established through 

_ the enterprise of Homer Max Rockwell and 
- Hans Axel Walleen of New York. The 
paper has had editorials by the speakers and 
- committee leaders, a breezy sport depart- 
ment, detailing the arduous battles on: the 
green, which finally led the Jesters to cham- 

_ pionship over the other baseball teams, which 
included the Sand Pipers, the Pied Pipers, 
the Philosophers, the Sightseers, the Twi- 
lights, the Oceanics, the Gosports, the 
_ Blackbeards, and the Sea Gulls. It kept 
one abreast of the news in the tennis tourna- 
ment in which Miss Marian Wilson for the 
second year in succession carried off the 
silver cup given by the Buffalo Young 
_ People’s Religious Union for the girls and 
Lars Sandberg won the similar trophy given 
A the Laymen’s League for the boys. 
won the cup also in 1923. Hans 
Wallen has has been a clever “colyumnist,” 
his readers through all sorts of 
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whimsies, as ‘The Pied Piper of the Rox,” 
and Fred T. McGill contributed copiously 
to the department for verse, and also con- 
ducted another column, “The Sandpaper.” 
Mr. Walleen, who is an artist by profession, 
supplied the designs for the department 
heads. 

While there has been a deal of fun, with 
no end of swimming, boating, baseball, 
tennis, dancing, music, and other recreation, 
there has been spiritual value in rich measure, 
which must have permanent influence on 
the future of those who have come to Star 


‘Tsland. 


A roll call of states at the banquet which 
marked the close of this week’s conference 
developed the fact that twenty states were 
represented here, with Canada also on the 
list. The six New England states, and New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Virginia, Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Colorado, and 
California made up the states having dele- 
gates. 

The conference committee made a fortu- 
nate choice in the two principal speakers of 
the week, Rev. Dr. John H. Lathrop of the 
Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, and Rev. 
Fred Merrifield of Chicago, preacher at the 
Community Church which he organized, and 


assistant professor of Biblical. literature at 


the University of Chicago. Both of these 
men have retained in large measure the 
spirit of youth which they combine with the 
wisdom of wide experience and catholicity 
of study. Mr. Merrifield’s church was 
organized as an independent one, but is now 
included in the Unitarian fold and comprises 
the church formerly identified with Rev. 
Jenkins Lloyd Jones. 

Dr. Lathrop gave five afternoon talks, 
on the rocks near the summer house, on 
“Religion at Work in the World.” In all 
of his discussions he brought out with special 
force the peculiar obligation the Unitarian 
Church has in helping to solve world prob- 
lems—economic, industrial, social. This 
church has learned to think about religious 
subjects with perfect freedom, accepting 
new views eagerly, provided they come a 
step nearer the ultimate truth, and is con- 
sequently peculiarly fitted to take part, 
where co-operative thinking is required to 
settle difficulties. Dr. Lathrop believes a 
person belies his Unitarianism who does not 
carry into industry, politics, or social ques- 
tions the same attitude he does into his 
church, 

“You young people ought to go out into 
an acute social situation,” he said, ‘to demon- 
strate that you can co-operate intellectually 
as free minds seeking the truth. That’s 
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your job—one of the most important in the 
world.” 

Religion at work in connection with inter- 
national relations was one of Dr. Lathrop’s 
themes. He sees in Jesus an ardent young 
Jew who believed that only through the 
aggressive force of good will could the good 
time be brought forward in the world, a 
belief which he had come to from observa- 
tion of the failure of the Mosaic law of ‘an 
eye for an eye.”’ Passion for this new prin- 
ciple was what motivated Jesus’ life and 
teaching, Dr. Lathrop believes, rather than 
the desire to teach gentle precepts. The 
church ought to consider any effort looking 
toward the substitution of good will for 
force. The League of Nations, imperfect 
though it may be, is a beginning of co-oper- 
ative thinking in the world. 

In the social order, anything which stands 
in the way of recognition of the supreme 
worth of the individual, the brotherhood of 
man or the law of service as the highest law 
of life is something for the church to combat, 
and it cannot be excused from attacking it. 
This makes it obligatory upon the minister 
to preach upon social and economic problems 
and to point out the evils in them, and 
obligatory upon the people to welcome the 
thing which will correct these evils. 
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Dr. Lathrop stressed the reality of reli- 
gious experience apart from religion as a 
matter for the intellect to reason about, and 
especially urged the value of what he called 
spiritual exercise in the correction of a 
diseased outlook on life. He commended 
such books as Dr. William L. Sullivan’s book 
of devotions as a valuable form of religious 
exercise for the individual. 

In his final talk Dr. Lathrop discussed 
several subjects, among which was the mean- 
ing of ‘the survival of the fittest.’”” The 
fitiest is determined by environment, he 
explained, and, as society is now organized, 
those things which are worthiest may go 
under in the face of ruthlessness and brutality. 
The church has therefore a responsibility in 
fostering the spiritual values in the hope that 
eventually they may be dominant in a new 
order. 

On the subject of immortality, consider- 
able discussion, which was a part of all his 
talks, showed the interest of the young 
people. The statement of his own strong 
personal belief along this line helped some 
of those whose ideas were vague to clarify 
their beliefs. Religion is a faith in the grow- 
ing universe, and men are eternally young 
with the eternal spirit. God himself is the 
spirit of eternal youth. Dr. Lathrop believes 
in man as a personality which passes through 
various experiences and still keeps the same 
identity for eternity. 

Mr. Merrifield considered the general 
subject of “Modern Religious Expression’ 
in five morning lectures. Mr. Merrifield is 
publishing shortly through Scribner’s a book 
of ‘‘Modern Religious Verse and Prose,” into 
which he has gathered a wealth of material 
which includes the best of the utterances of 
the newer writers, especially the poets, on 
the new spirit in religion. The book is 
gratifyingly inclusive and should be a valu- 
able help to the clergyman, the student, or 
the individual who is groping after religious 
expression. 

The trend of Mr. Merrifield’s course is 
indicated by the sub-topics on which he 
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lectured: The Irresistible Power of the New 
Religion, The Emerging God of Boundless 
Life and Love, The Stern Challenge of a 
New World Ideal, Conscious Partnership 
with God, The Eternal Value of Life. 

The imagination of writers to-day has 
been caught by the idea that life is eternally 
one, the human and divine. The power that 
urges man forward is the same power that 
calls within. The old credulity has gone and 
in its place has come the demand that a sub- 
ject be thought through. There is. no less 
mysticism about the new religion than about 
the old, but it is mysticism of a higher order; 
not less emotion, but emotion that is more 
controlled. There is not another group in 
the world as free to take the findings of 
science and work them out into life as the 
Unitarians, Mr. Merrifield claimed. He 
listed briefly the characteristics of the new 
religion, with its universal appeal, its God 
brought near, its identifying of God with 
man, making the complete circle of the life 
of the universe, its absence of fear, what it 
shows of the sterling worth of clean living, 
its inexpressible intensity and new con- 
fidence. 

Life is ours. We are God if we dare to 
say so. This feeling we get from the new 
glimpse of God that has come to-day—of the 
forward-moving power of life. The highest 
fruition of life for the present is personality 
reaching out for completion. Man is the out- 
come of a searching for freedom of thought, 
expression and out-reach for the larger life 
ahead. 

No atom is dead in the new picture of life, 
but all is a great throbbing thing in which 
every part functions. If man is‘a part of 
the life of the universe there is no limit to 
which he may reach, for he is not outside of 
universal power. The joy of life is the 
thought of going on, of working for a goal 
that constantly disappears. Mankind is the 
savior of man and this thought is a challenge 
to put out the best that isin one. Something 
would happen to the world if people kept 
before them always an ideal which is a little 
too hard to reach. 
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Prayer is the dramatic way of expressing 
the ideal; public worship just the dramatic 
presentation of the finest things in life. 
When man prays he lifts his ideals before his 
own eyes. 

The new sense of the oneness of life seems 
a guarantee of man’s honorable part in it. 

Mr. Merrifield’s readings from the poets 
contributed in large measure to the enjoy- 
ment of his lectures. 

The evenings were devoted to the Y. P. 
R. U. Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp of Hingham, 
Mass., gave some suggestions on what that 
organization can do for the church school, 
speaking from the standpoint of the superin- 
tendent. He urged Y. P. R. U. members to 
volunteer for duty, to help in the organiza- 
tion of a force of substitute teachers, and to 
respond when called on for service. The 
value of a class made up of Y. P. R. U. mem- 
bers, as an example to younger pupils begin- 


ning to feel too grown up for Sunday-school . 


was also stressed. Mr. Sharp outlined the 
work of the church school as he sees it. 

Rev. Houghton Page of Hingham, Mass., 
always a devoted -Shoaler, pointed out some 
of the high lights in the past history of the 
Y. P. R. U., of which he is a former president, 
noting the growth in number of workers, 
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financial support, and recognition as a force 
in the denomination. 

“The Y. P. R. U. and Dramatics” was 
discussed by Frederick C. Packard, Jr., and 
at the banquet Carl B. Wetherell was the 
principal speaker. Mr. Wetherell, who is 
Pacific Coast field secretary, pointed out 
several church needs. These included a 
sense of tolerance and of loyalty to the 
church as a church, with recognition of the 
value of a working membership, awareness 
of opportunity and a deepening of the reli- 
gious life. 

The Sunday preacher at the opening of 
the conference was Rev. Lyman Y. Rutledge, 
who spoke in the morning on ‘Unfinished 
Symphonies,” and in the evening on the 
purpose of spiritual freedom. 

Greetings were exchanged with the con- 
ference at Hanska, Minn., which was con- 
ducted under the leadership of Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot. 

A happy occasion was the birthday ban- 
quet and gift of $70 to Uncle Oscar Laighton 
during the week. 


The young people have conducted the - 


morning chapel and candlelight services and 
daily morning conferences on practical helps 
in Y. P. R. U. work. Those who have 
assisted as leaders are the following: Morning 
chapel: Miss Faustina Wade of Woburn, 
Mass., Raymond Lalor of Chicago, IIL, 
Harry Haynes of Brooklyn, N.Y., Miss 
Alice Daker of~Marietta, Ohio, and Forman 
Craton of Louisville, Ky. 
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Candlelight: Miss Ruth Twiss of Berlin, 
Mass., Wendell Stephenson of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Warren Warner of Marlboro, Mass., 
Philip Keeler of Chicago, Ill., Miss Helen 
Webster of Lexington, Mass., Willette 
Fritschner of Louisville, Ky., and isn 3 
B. Lincoln of Dorchester, Mass. 

Conference leaders: “Duties of Local Off- 
cers,” Miss Nancy Harsh of Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; ‘Programs for Local Societies,”’ 
Dudley Moore, West Somerville, Mass.; 
“How to Raise Money,” Miss Eleanor 
MacGregor, Providence, R.L; ‘‘The Y. P. 
R. U. and the Church,’ Philip Keeler, 
Chicago; ‘Federations,’ Arthur Olsen, West 
Somerville, Mass. 

The several vaudeville entertainments 
have revealed talent undreamed of both 
among the ministry and the lay delegates. 
An original Shoals song contest was won by 
Hans Walleen, with Miss Pauline Jones of 
Manchester, N.H., a close second. 


Dr. Sunderland on India 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Our Unitarian ministers are doing good 
work that reaches out into the farthest 
corners of the earth. Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land has Jately had a book on “India, 
America, and World Brotherhood,” pub- 
lished in India, where it is meeting with 
much favor. It is meant principally for 


an Indian audience, and therefore is not ~ 


placed on the American market; but Dr. 
Sunderland hopes to publish later a com- 
panion volume for Americans on the same 
subject, on which he has long been an 
authority. §Arrzoz Stone BLACKWELL. 


DoRCHESTER, MASS. 


[Jury 16 1925, 
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Sis Will Not Recall 


Modernist Missionaries 


j vention, held at Seattle, Wash., June 
28-July 5, met defeat in at least two tests 
of strength, according to first reports of 
the meetings. They failed to put through 
a resolution which would have recalled 
all modernist missionaries from the field 
and were outvoted in an attempt to pre- 
-yent the seating of the delegates from the 
Park Avenue Baptist Church in New York 
City, to which Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
- was recently called. 

The report of the special commission 
appointed a year ago to investigate the 
orthodoxy of foreign mission workers 
was discussed in Tur CuHristian REGIs- 
TER of July 2. Expending only one-fourth 
of its total appropriation of $25,000, this 
commission gathered a vast amount of 
evidence that, in general, vindicated the 
administration of the American Baptist 
_ Foreign Mission Society, showed the vast 
majority of missionaries to be true to the 
historic Baptist position, and uncovered 
only three clear-cut cases of heresy. The 
Convention heard and adopted the report 
unanimously. The next moment, however, 
came a resolution calling upon the Society 
to recall at once every worker who denied 
or even doubted any of the fundamentals, 
including the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible, the Virgin Birth of Jesus, his 
bodily resurrection and ascension, and 
his return. After some delay, the motion 
lost by a vote of 742 to 574. The attempt 
to exclude the Park Avenue delegation 
was defeated by 912 to 364. 

Fundamentalists served notice that they 
would introduce an amendment next year 
specifying that ‘‘a Baptist church neces- 
sarily is one that believes in New Testa- 
ment fundamentals and baptism by im- 
mersion.” This is an attempt to have the 
Park Avenue Church declared out of har- 
mony with the Baptist denomination. 
The Convention, however, toward the end, 
adopted a compromise resolution declaring 
the beliefs of the Baptist Church to be 
fixed by the Bible, but omitting immersion 
or other controversial points. 


Dr. Riley and His Audiences 


Why wouldn’t Dr. W. B. Riley of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., fighting Baptist Fundamen- 
talist leader, debate on evolution over the 
radio? Dr. Riley challenged Dean I. H. 
Noe of St. Mary’s Episcopal Cathedral in 
Memphis, Tenn. In the negotiations, Dean 
Noe agreed to Dr. Riley’s wording of the 
question: but, as to time and place, wrote 
as follows: 

“In Memphis, and elsewhere, you have 
repeatedly made the statemen¥ that no man 
who has ever debated with you in public 
has been allowed by the audience to finish 
his side of the argument. If this is true, 
then the cause of truth cannot be aided 
by holding the debate in the Auditorium. 
This is further strengthened by the state- 
-ment in Dr. Norris’s paper, The Search- 
light, that the debate would be in the 
Auditorium, seating ten thousand people, 
‘the local committee of the Southern Bap- 
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tist Convention reporting that five thou- 
sand delegates will arrive Monday in 
order to be present at the famous debate.’ 

“Tf, therefore, you are sincere in your 
statement that you desire to debate this 
subject in the cause of truth, you will 
agree that that cause can be best served 
by holding the debate in the studio of 
the WMC, broadeasting station of the 
Commercial Appeal, in the presence of the 
three judges, where we will be free from 
interruptions and demonstrations, and 
where the voice of truth can be carried 
far and wide.” 

The debate did not take place. 


Presbyterian Journals Combine 


The Herald and Presbyter, conservative 
Presbyterian weekly until now published 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been combined 
with the Presbyterian, of like editorial 
mind. Both names appear on the joint 
paper, which will be published at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Dr. F. C. Montfort, octogena- 
rian editor of the Herald and Presbyter, 
will continue on the staff of the joint 
paper, which will be published from Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This merger has likely come 
about through the same causes that not 
many years ago took the New York Ob- 
server and the Westminster (Philadel- 
phia) out of the field. 


Honesty Better than Forts 


White and colored ministers of Greens- 
boro, N.C., joined recently in commending 
President Coolidge for his stand against 
the Defense Test on Armistice Day, dis- 
approved of any Defense Day, which 
“puts into the mind the thought that mili- 
tary power is the chief defense of this 
country,” and objected to the plan to 
make Hawaii “the strongest military post 
in the world.” They declared: ‘Strict 
honesty in our relations with other peoples, 
and not forts, is our nation’s strongest 
defense.” 


New Canadian Church Paper 


On the memorable tenth of June, when 
328 commissioners met in the great Arena 
of Toronto for the inauguration of the 
United Church of Canada, appeared the 
New Outlook, official organ of the new 
church. This combines the Christian 
Guardian (Methodist), established 1829, 
the Presbyterian Witness, established 
1848, and the Canadian Congregationalist, 
established 1854. The first issue was a 
creditable piece of journalism and typog- 
raphy and a competent portrayal of the 
event. = 

In Hungary, the Protestant Literary 
Society has established a magazine to 
be an organ of interecommunication be- 
tween the two million Hungarian Prot- 
estants and their brethren in other lands. 
Some of its articles are in German; 
others are in English. Its address is 
“Protestans Szemie, Budapest IX, Ra- 
day-u. 28.” 


Religion Around the World © 


To Have Heresy-proof Seminary 


A group of Baptist Fundamentalists 
have organized the Eastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, to open September 22, 
in Philadelphia, Pa. They have adopted 
a five-point creed that must be signed 
annually by trustees, faculty, and other 
officers, and that, according to the bulletin, 
“must be published... for all time to 
come.” These Baptists declare that “he 
that believes and is immersed in water 
shall be saved,” and that “a church is a 
body of believers thus baptized.” Among 
promoters of the school are Dr. Curtis Lee 
Laws, editor of the Watchman-Exraminer 
and Dr. Frank M. Goodchild, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, who was chairman 
of the commission of the Northern Baptist 
Convention that exposed “heretical” teach- 
ings in the University of Chicago, at 
Brown, Vassar, Colgate, Rochester, New- 
ton, Crozier, and other schools. The 
Watchman-Examiner suggests that the 
teaching in some Baptist seminaries leaves 
their students “convictionless” on vital 
doctrinal points, and announces that in 
the new school ‘the teachers will be as- 
suredly true to the faith once for all 
delivered to the saints.” 


Lynching Can be Exterminated 


How sheriffs and other public officers 
risked their lives to protect prisoners in 
danger from the mob, in some cases even 
firing on friends and neighbors, is told by 
the Federal Council of Churches in a re- 
port on lynchings for 1924. Sixteen lynch- 
ings are recorded for last year, the lowest 
figure since statistics of the evil have been 
kept. The next lowest number was thirty- 
two in 1923; the highest during this 
period was 255 in 1892. Thirty-eight 
States earned places on the Council’s Non- 
lynching Roll of Honor. Although one 
more State had lynchings than in 1923, the 
number of mob murders was cut in half. 
Three new States appear on this Roll of 
Honor,—Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Vir- 
ginia,—all in the South; while four were 
removed because of one lynching in each, 
—TIllinois, Kentucky, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. “A lynchless land in 1926,” 
cries the Federal Council. 


Hail the “New Reformation!” 


Now the reading tables are asked to 
make room for the New Reformation. 
Any three guesses as to what the new 
journal will espouse will be wrong: its 
title is a misnomer. For among the edi- 
tors are William Jennings Bryan, Dr. 
Clarence E. MacCartney, and Dr. John 
Roach Straton. John Clover Monsma is 
editor-in-chief. It is to be “a monthly 
magazine for all the churches, represent- 
ing the nation-wide movement against 
modernism.” This movement affirms the 
printed advertisement, is blazing the way 
to a “new Protestantism.” Why the 
‘new,’ when applied to the “faith once 
delivered?’ This reversal of English will 
not deceive the elect, neither will the an- 
nouncement that the new magazine is to 
be “bold but not radical.” 
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Marguerite Wilkinson has written a book that concerns itself with the royal way of the 


great poets, the music-makers, the makers of dreams. 


zi ‘“‘The Way of the Makers” 


She lets them speak for themselves, of 


their aspirations and exultations, of their work and their fame. Each section of her book is. 


pref 


aced by a few paragraphs of introduction, and then come extraordinarily interesting extracts of prose 


and poetry, in which the poets speak of their art. From Edmund Spenser to John Masefield in England, 
and from Ralph Waldo Emerson to Vachel Lindsay in America, the author travels, and the result of her 
gleaning is a book that is both unique and revealing. We learn something of how poets are-made as well 


as how 


Was Stevenson the 
Sedulous Ape? 


ALBERT ©. DIEFFENBACH 


Rogert Louis STEVENSON: A CRITICAL B10G- 
RAPHY. By John A, Steuart. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. Two volumes. $8.00. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was born in 
Edinburgh in 1850 and died in Samoa in 
1894. Mr. Steuart has filled this span of 
time and place with seven hundred and 
fifty pages of chronicle, eriticism, inter- 
pretation, and humanness. He ventured 
into a perilous sea of biographical explo- 
ration, where he found many unlovely and 
distressing facts about a man whose 
idolizers are legion. Knowing of these 
blind friends, it was not a delectable task. 
Veracious, not to say pertinacious, the 
author followed after every detail of con- 
duct, especially in the youth and early 
manhood of Stevenson, and if he has 
spared us anything unseemly either in 
incident or in tendency, we cannot believe 
it would be harder to be borne by the 
lover of illusion than what is set down. 
If Henley was irascible with some reason 
because the world had got a presentment 
of Stevenson from other biographers who 
made him a “seraph in chocolate,” Mr. 
Steuart has made ample amends, for 
R. L. S. under his hand is, in many pages, 
a vagabond in mire. Realism in such a 
case might well come with the grace of 
euphemism. 

The common run of opinion about Stev- 
enson first concerns the man. People 
read him. Life gets ahead of art, and it 
stays ahead. If the life be blemished, 
and one learns of it late, it is most dis- 
turbing. Mr. Steuart will shake, but he 
will not much change, the standing of 
Stevenson. For Stevenson, after all, was 
always more good than bad. Besides, 
those who have real critical powers are 
few; the persons who read for a transcript 
of life will still keep the idol high. As 
Mr. Steuart himself says, over and over, 
Stevenson was always thinking and writ- 
ing about himself. Not till the last, we 
are told, when by an inexplicable outgiv- 
ing of something greater than himself, 
following a long illness in Vailima, he 
wrote Weir of Hermiston, did he attain 
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the rank of creator of the impersonal. 
This masterpiece crowned his closing 
hours. For all that, one person thinks 
the best thing Stevenson ever did was the 
essay, “Aes Triplex,” than which there is 
nothing more personal in anything he 
ever wrote. Not on a basis of art is this 
thing tested, but as a piece of life. And 
it remains true that some folk will not 
yield to the experts. 


++ 


It may be, according to the literati, that 
Stevenson was a “sedulous ape,’ had no 
great style, that he frequently overwrote, 
and was unreal; that he lacked point and 
pungency ; that, in sum, as this biographer 
says, “Originality is nowhere the charac- 
teristic note of Stevenson, either in char- 
acter or incident.” The fact remains, 
Stevenson is a figure. He is as distinct 
as Poe, as real as Whitman, though of 
course more finished and studied, and less 
primal. What is originality? It is to be 
able so to make one’s thought and person 
stand out, by means of ideas and words, 
that one is forever remembered. Stey- 
enson has a myriad of imitators; and 
this too is a sign of something like orig- 
inality. 

Suppose he did work like a “sedulous 
ape,” saturating himself and copying 
mechanically one style after another; sup- 
pose he did give himself for years to 
slavish and exquisite fashioning of verbal 
mosaics. Is it not possible by this hard 
and imitative path to come finally to one’s 
own self, to be at last a master? The 
difference between a genius who has his 
originality born in him, and the toiler who 
presses his whole being to fulfill the 
talent which is in him only in the germ, 
is not an impassable gulf. The plodder 
may come by much travail to the status 
of creator out of myriad imitations. Is 
it not the way most musicians and artists 
and writers arrive? They copy, they fol- 
low rules, they persevere, and one day 
the self emerges. 

Mr. Steuart has written a most engag- 
ing, if somewhat irritating book, because 
it seems that he fails to do full justice to 
the subject of literary criticism. It is 
very well to speak of “meagerness of crea- 
tive power,” but here again it should be 


their poems are constructed, something of the “fine frenzy and the high feigning” of the poet’s mind. 


Cc. R. J. 


remembered there are two kinds of power. 
Stevenson’s creative power was not, it is 
granted, in conceiving, full-blown, great 
ideas and characters and plots. His cre- 
ative power was in his will to write, and 
write, and write. Dogged persistence is 
a high kind of genius. It is a fact that 
as his fame grew and money rewarded 
him, Stevenson became more exacting with 
himself. He had infinite capacity for tak- 
ing pains. In this gift he was artist 
par excellence. One finds him always a 
student, not so much, it is true, of men 
at first hand, but of characters in litera- 
ture. He had a natural, romantic imagi- 
nation, which was with him from the eye- 
ning nursery stories of his beloved Cummy 
to the last years when he played the 
picturesque chieftain among the islanders 
of the South Seas with all the audacity 
and weirdness that one finds in his ad- 
venture stories. Romance and Stevenson 
were identical. All of his experiences, es- 
capades, plans, ambitions, were romantic. 
It was in hig blood. 

The author has done perhaps the best 
thing in this work by giving the family 
background. Through his mother, Steven- 
son inherited singular mixed strains, which 
included a dashing French emigré who 
came to Scotland in the sixteenth century. 
To this maternal line are imputed his dis- 
tinct qualities, many of which “outraged 
the respectabilities and pieties of the 
“unco guid’ of Edinburgh.” Only in later 
life did the religious strain of his father, 
‘Thomas Stevenson, come out in the son, 
and then only in the Vailima prayers, 
and some fugitive spiritual intimations in 
his essays. Many of these were rarely 
fine and beautiful. But he was certainly 
not a true Scot. Stevenson had “a large 
and generous freedom,” he roamed the 
earth, and conscience did not lay hold of 
him, in the paternal Presbyterian manner, 
Once, in a fit of despair, he did ery, 


I have left all upon the shameful field, 
Honor and hope, my God! and all but life. 


But it was soon past. What he lacked 
in Scot introspection, he made up in his 
swift, terrific, and magnificent sense of 
justice. What a gift he had for taking a 
wronged man’s part! When Gordon was 
forgot and abandoned by ungrateful Eng- 
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hough not entirely inaccurately—assailed 


for his character, when Mataafa was 
_ erowded out in the political mess in Samoa 
_ through German machination, Stevenson 
a proved his nobility equal to his daring. 
In nothing was he little. 
such as flesh rather than soul is heir 
to. His career was in a sense the playing 


His sins were 


of a part. But it was genuine, it was 
consistent. He was always acting, yes, 
and posing; but he was never guilty of 
acting acting, which is different, as 
Richard Mansfield once told us. Steven- 
‘son’s was a world of imagination, and 
his essays, in which he interlarded his 
experience with far-seeing notes on the 
facts of life, are only secondary. 

This study of Mr. Steuart’s is a realistic 
and valuable work, strong in its fidelity 
to fact, lacking in the biographer’s gift of 
projecting the man entire and one, and 
successful in stimulating difference of 
opinion in the field of criticism and of 
The publishers have made a sub- 
stantial and readable book, in type, mar- 
gins, and binding. Captions every few 
pages in the chapters are grateful to the 
reader. The suggestion comes that the 
present-day fashion of putting a biography 
inyariably into two stout volumes, ap- 
proximating a thousand pages, might well 
be changed. Why not compact such ma- 
terial into shorter measure? Let much be 
omitted. Meatiness, strength, and force 
are gained without loss of grace, charm, 
or truth. 


“O Land of All Men’s Past!” 


So You’rn Gorne To IrAty. By Olara LE. 
Laughlin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin OCom- 
pany. $3.00. 

Even the reviewer, who is not going 
to Italy, has found this a readable and 
interesting book. It is both less and more 
than a guidebook. It is less comprehen- 
sive than a guidebook, which must deal 
with hundreds of places which the ordi- 
nary traveler will not visit. It speaks 
only of Naples and its vicinity, of Rome, 
of Florence, and of Venice. On the other 
hand, it is less concise than the ordinary 
guidebook, taking time to remind the 
reader of the men and women, the stories 
and associations connected ‘with a place. 
The book is full of the things one tries 
to remember when he is traveling, the 
stories once read and half-forgotten that 
we strive so vainly often to bring to mind 
again. The illustrations are for the most 
part reproductions of paintings. The 
whole book is a valuable one. It contains 
the kind of advice which a well-informed 
friend might give one who was about to 


_yisit the land of “beauty and sunshine 


and song.” There is also a good deal of 
information about other things. For in- 
stance, we find the real meaning of some 
lines in “Yankee Doodle” that we had 
thought of as doggerel. O.R. J. 


A House for Every Man 


EivyeryMan’s Houss. By Caroline Bartlett 
Orane. New York: Doubleday, Page é Co. $2.00. 


Did you ever build a house? or wish 
- to build one? or want to make over the 


3 when Father Damien was harshly— 
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house you live in? Then this book is for 
you. : 

Last year, as an educational movement, 
there was instituted a series of demon- 
strations of “Better Homes” in many cities 
and towns of the United States. Mrs. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane was appointed 
by Herbert Hoover, president of “Better 
Homes in America,”’- as chairman of the 
local demonstration in her home town, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. A lot was to be 
secured, and the house built and fur- 
nished at a certain date. She secured the 
co-operation of a large number of citizens. 
Business men furnished anything and 
everything that was wanted and “took a 
chance” on being paid when the house 
had been used for the demonstration and 


then sold. 


Two months from the day 
when ground was broken for its erection, 
the house stood completed and furnished— 
and won the first prize over 1,500 com- 
petitors. 

This book is the story of that house. 
There is not a dull chapter in it. Even 
the financial matters presented in “Every- 
man’s Resources,” and the detailed de- 
scriptions of the arrangement of the 
kitchen, are enlivened with rhymes and 
personal anecdotes. The mother and the 
baby, father and the older children, the 
grandmother and the household invalid, all 
become very real personages as the reader 
discovers. that the house was built and 
arranged, not for its own sake as a demon- 
stration, but for these people who are to 
live in it. It reads like a continued story, 
and one gasps with surprise and sighs 
with regret when the last page is reached. 

The book reveals the author’s skill and 
ability in planning and organization, but 
even more her insight into human lives 
and the conditions which hamper or de- 
velop them. Every man, every woman, 
should read the searching chapter, ‘“Oc- 
cupation, None.” Many will gain from it 
a new estimate of values, a new sense 
of the real relation of material things to 
the essentials in life. F. B. 
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Why Climb? 


TRAILS AND SUMMITS OF THR 
Mountains. By Walter CO. O’Kane. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

This little volume in the “Riverside 
Outdoor Handbooks” gives a very Satis- 
fying answer, in spite of the fact that 
the author thinks it as difficult to answer 
that question as it would be to set 
forth the thrill of baseball to a man who 
has never laid eyes on a diamond. Four 
hours of moderate climbing will transport 
one from the temperate zone to a polar 
country. “To all essential purposes you 
are in the middle of Greenland.” For 
those who wish to travel on this magic 
carpet, the author gives four chapters of 
general description and advice, and then 
a seore of chapters describing the pecu- 
liar delights to be found in the ascent of 
as many peaks, from the highest and 
most important, first climbed by a Ports- 
mouth settler in 1642, to lower but some- 
times more interesting peaks like Osceola 
and Pleasant Mountain, in Maine. Un- 
less one is ill, or infirm, or old, mountain 
climbing in this region will be a memo- 
rable experience, and this little book will 
be a pleasant introduction to it. 

Os Bede 


The Bottom of the Sea 


HUNTERS OF THH OcHAN. By Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd 
Co. $1.75. 

This sterling writer of boys’ stories 
asks the questions: What is the bottom 
of the ocean like? How can fish live at 
a depth which means such enormous 
pressure? What are the elfish lights that 
gleam at night on the sea? Whence 
comes food for the sea’s teeming billions? 
What made the ocean? In an adventure, 
interesting and exciting, Dr. Wheeler 
answers these and other questions about 
the mighty deep. An adventurous Ameri- 
can youth is the central figure in an ex- 
pedition for exploring the ocean depths. 
This expedition is conducted under the 
auspices of the U. 8S. Navy.. The book 
has literary merit as well as charm. 

E. H. 6. 


WHITS 
Boston: 


Picture Guides 

Mont Buane. By Roger Tissot. 

Tun LAND or St. FRANCIS or ASSISI. By 
Gabriel Faure. Both published by The Medici 
Society, Ltd., Boston. $2.50 each. 

These are new volumes in that excellent 
“picture guide” series. With over 150 
illustrations in soft sepia tints for each 
book and an accompanying text of equal 
beauty, these are distinctive volumes. M. 
Tissot is a native of Grenoble and has 
known from early youth the “Queen of 
the Mountains” in every mood. Gabriel 
Faure has already given us one beautiful 
volume in The Italian Lakes. This is a 
fitting companion to bring us to the Um- 
brian towns of Perugia and Assisi, where 
the little Father led his gentle life. 


Books Received 


PHRSONAL PROGRESS IN _ RBELIGION. By 
Thomas Frederick Davies. Milwaukee: More- 
house Publishing Company. $1.00. 

PSYCHOLOGY FOR BriBLH TWPACHERS. By 
Edward A. Annett. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50, 


When Patsy Came to Camp ; 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Part 2 


While Connie tearfully searched for her 
treasured wrist watch, Judy and Pinky 
quarreled as usual while on a botanical 
stroll up the creek. Judy turned her 
ankle and started a rock slide, doing a 
Humpty-Dumpty that resulted in a skinned 
nose and ditto feelings. Cherry Bounce 
groaned with the jumping toothache, look- 
ing so depressing with her bandaged jaw 
that the Angel was busy ministering and 
comforting. 

The girls took the responsibility of sup- 
per, which was no merrymaking whatever. 
Judy slopped hot grease over her right 
hand and was adorned with a bandage 
similar to Cherry’s. Jane, head cook, 
elected an easy repast of beans and cold 
salmon, though every one knew Pinky 
loathed salmon; but, as Judy coldly hinted, 
it would do Pinky no harm to diet over- 
night. 

“T feel so queer,’ sighed Eve as they 
gathered listlessly about the improvised 
table under the trees. “Maybe it’s a pre- 
monition, or maybe I’m sort of homesick. 
Ooh, the vile thing!’ she shrieked, jiggled 
the table, and spilled hot tea on Judy’s 
remaining good hand, as a queer spider 
dropped from the ozone into her beans. 

“T’d thank you to control yourself a 
little when you're sitting next a cripple!” 
flamed Judy, nursing her new wound. “I 
wish I'd never came to camp! I wish’— 

“Hello, everybody! Anything left for a 
hungry hobo?’ The clear, gay voice 
worked like a charm on the sick and sad. 
Up sprang the campers en masse, and 
with squeaks of surprise and affectionate 
outbursts welcomed the newcomer with 
acclamation. 

“Patsy Price! 
prayer !” 

“Patsy de-ear, 
from?” 

“You didn’t come on the morning train, 
darling?” ° 

“What a perfectly stunning blue suit? 
Made it yourself, of course!” 

All these exclamations and interroga- 
tions were powerless to eclipse Patsy, 
who hugged them severally and collec- 
tively, beaming on them with her happy 
smile, blue eyes seeing everything and 
body af its best as usual. 

“What a heavenly place to camp! You 
lucky things, to have it two weeks ahead 
of me. No, I didn’t ride the rails. I 
motored up, if you please! The loveliest 
thing happened, proving Friday the thir- 
teenth is all silly superstition.” Patsy had 
said this while greeting the Angel and 
then Cherry Bounce, who had forgotten 
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You’re an answer to 


where did you drop 


her acrobatic tooth at sight of her old 
favorite. 

“Beans!” Patsy glowed over her plate 
as though it had been filled with caviar 
or eyen ambrosia. ‘And I just know Jane 
made these popovers.” 

Jane tried not to look prideful. ‘You 
taught me, but mine don’t pop like yours.” 

“They’re perfect,” and Patsy buttered 
another while the rest hung on her every 
motion. “But I was telling you how I 
happened to motor up instead of lassoing 
that sunrise train to-morrow. One of our 
nicest neighbors happened to mention that 
her nephew was coming to take her-up 
Storm Cafion to a ranch, and in about five 
seconds I was as excited as a pinwheel. 
I knew the Double B ranch must be close 
neighbor to Amadahi Camp. And when 
young Mr. Jarboe came, he insisted that 
I flivver along with them—what’s the 
matter?” 

A sort of villain’s “Ha!” had escaped 
the Infants, and all the rest reflected 
their feelings silently but plainly. Only 
Patsy could have gleaned details from the 
chorus of disgusted enlightenment; but 
far from being dejected over the facts as 
set forth baldly, she appeared still more 
radiant. 

“Oh, that’s all in the past!” she assured 
them. “Old Mr. Jarboe had good reason 
to feel sore at city campers. The way 
that crowd of girls imposed on them last 
summer! Left their camp looking like a 
dump, put on airs, and ended up by ecare- 
lessly setting fire to a cabin by the lake, 
—oh, an accident, of course.” 

“But that sign’—began Jane who dared 
not hope yet. 

“It doesn’t mean us,” shrugged Patsy 
lightly. “I told him my friends were 
birds of a different feather and he said 
he’d take my word for it. You see Andy, 
the son, has been taking an extra course 
at the college and is quite a pal of 
Mother's, so”’— 

“Who is the ghost girl?’ demanded the 
Infants. 


“You mean Harmony. That's the 
orphan cousin of Andy’s. Old Mr. Jarboe 
adopted her and adores her. She has 


been very sick and is just beginning ~to 
want to ride her pony again. ‘Then 
there’s the housekeeper, a sister of Mr. 
Jarboe”’— 

“My conscience!” gasped Connie. “How 
did you get all their family history?’ 

Patsy’s blue eyes widened. ‘Well, Mrs. 
Fields, our neighbor, often talks about 
them, and we arrived at the ranch at 
high noon, and they wouldn’t let me go 
without dinner. So I felt quite acquainted 


when I left. I told Harmony we'd come 
over in a body and visit her’— 

“Did you actually get by that Cerberus 
dog?’ Theo almost whispered. 

Patsy absently reached for the marma- 
lade. ‘What—oh, that handsome big 
police dog! Senator! Once he got rid of 
a few bass barks, he was a real wagger. 
Of course, you need a good watch dog 
on a ranch.” Trudie murmured something 
about “Senator being the speaker of the 
house.” 

Pinky was inquiring with a lift of 
golden eyebrows, “But you haven’t been 
coming from the horn—Double B ranch 
all afternoon, Patsy! Did you get lost?” 
Patsy’s sweet face was the hue of wild 
roses in a mountain glen. ‘On purpose,” 
she confessed guiltily. “It’s something 
I’ve been dying to do all summer, girls! 
Just. stray off and make believe I was a 
gypsy! I’ve dreamed of cool mountain 
streams and trails through slim, cool 
aspens, and rocks trimmed in gray lichen 
these hot days till I was sort of obsessed, 
I suppose. Ferns washing their faces in 
‘brooks that went singing over mossy stones 
—sounds silly,’ she owned, though the 
Angel hugged her understandingly. 

“Well, Andy said he’d bring my suit 
case over after supper, so I started on 
my quest as free as a squirrel that’s been 
in a cage. And I found a fairy trail in 
a twinkling. I knew I would! Of course 
it simply said ‘Woodland Park,’ but that 
didn’t fool me. The minute I heard a 
hermit thrush singing way off—I knew I 
was in the Never-Never Land.” . 


Theo and Trudie had abandoned food 


Your Ships 
WINIFRED DAVIDSON 


Here comes your ship with flying spray ; 
Ahoy there! The sea’s how blue! 
Here comes your ship adown the bay: 

With puffing sails she scuds along 

The while you shout her speeding song, 
Ahoy there! She sails to you, to you. 
Ahoy! How the sky is blue! 


Here lies your ship with broken mast. 
Ahoy there! How gray the day! 

Here lies your ship with her sailing past: 

Your ship that will never see distant lands, 

Your ship here left on drifting sands. 
Ahoy there! A right good ship for play! 
Ahoy there, all hands, and away! 


and were holding hands and feverishly 
trying to keep still. 


“Sure enough, the path tiptoed through | 


cool aspens and Mariposa lilies and I 
came spang on Peter Pan’s tree house!” 
Patsy's eyes were dancing stars. “I heard 
‘peck peck’ above, so I called softly, 
‘Hello, Peter Pan!’” She paused to sip 
the cool spring water and Theo asked 
in a hushed tone, “What happened?” 


a 
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The Pessimist and the Optimist 
The pessimist says, all forlorn, ‘ 
“There’s never a rose without its thorn.” 
But the optimist, with heart elate, 
Is glad of the rose at his garden gate, 
_ And bending low, some dewy morn, 

In its beauty’s glow forgets the thorn. 
—Selected. 


Sentence Sermon 


Life gives back to us what we put into 
it—Charles E. St. John. 


“Peter wasn’t in, but Wendy was, and 
asked me to come up. She said Peter 
and the other Lost Boys were off on a 
pirate hunt (careless campers, probably), 
and she was typing a new story of their 
adventures. She was so dear,—looks a 
little like Mother. So I climbed up to the 
adorable bird-house, and what do you 
think? We had tea together and she ac- 
tually let me hold the last pages of the 
new book, and when I told her how wild 
you all are over her beautiful stories for 
girls’— 

The Infants had to interrupt or erupt. 
“Patsy! You don’t mean Margaret With- 
row, author of ‘Fay of Forest Castle?” 

Patsy assured her fascinated audience 
that it was not too good to be true. 

“The Jarboes and the ranger worship 
her, and they built that little house to 
surprise her when she came from abroad 
in June.” 

Judy clasped her wounded hands with- 
out pain. “Patsy, you darling of the 
fairies! Do you suppose I could kiss the 
spot where she had trod or look at her 
through Linda’s field glass?” 

“Lots better, Judy,” laughed Patsy. 
“When I told her how we made a play of 
her Columbine Cabineers, and acted it in 
the spring to help establish that camp for 
poor children, she simply gave me the 
keys of the country, just as the Jarboes 
did. I told her we'd practice up a little 
and give the play in her honor,” an- 
nounced Patsy serenely. “There’s a per- 
fect setting for it near her tree house. 
Think of presenting it outdoors to the 
author, girls! Cherry, could I have an- 
other curly cruller? They’re delicious.” 

When Andy Jarboe and his moon-flower 
cousin rode over at dusk, they found a 
joyous bevy gathered about a cheery camp- 
fire, and so irresistible was the combina- 
tion that the circle’s circumference widened 
to admit two more. Fortunately for the 
lone man, “that tall, good-looking Scout 
with the manners” appeared astonishingly 
to inquire whether any one had lost a 
wrist watch. As Connie claimed her prop- 
erty amid a hubbub of congratulation, the 
Eagle Scout spied the most recent arrival 
in camp. 

“Patsy! When did you blow in?” 

Smilingly Patsy introduced “my small 
eousin, Dick, of Fort Collins” to her 
amazed comrades. “Only going to stay 
a week?’ ejaculated Dick in dismay. 
“Well, we'll cram a lot into it. How would 
you all like to have supper with us to- 
morrow evening?’ Dick was’ hospitality 
itself, even extending the courtesy to the 
ranch visitors, and there was not one re- 
gret to mar the unanimity of an animated 
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“Takes Patsy to smooth out the lines 
of care,” decided Pinky as she and Jane 
groped about their tent for a flashlight 
at bedtime. Patsy had been urged to 
share all sleeping quarters, so the Angel 
had offered her little snug sleeping porch 
by way of compromise. 

“She'll be equi-distant, so we'll all have 
her,” pointed out the Infants sleepily. 

“Tsn’t it grand to have so many good 
times to look forward to?” Connie was 
daubing on the cold cream. “A regular 
Forest of Arden play with a live author 
in the foreground, a date at Scout camp’”— 

“And horseback rides with the Jarboes,” 
put in Judy, who had never laid a hand 
on a horse in her life, but whose ambition 
—to “mount a charger’’—was jearing 
realization. 

“Hurry up and go to sleep!” ordered 
Jane from the last tent that stood “Tit, 
tat, toe, three in a row.” She added, 
“Because the alarm clock is set for six, 
and I’m going for a plunge in Jarboe’s 
lake, sink or swim, solo or in a group.” 

_“We'’re with you, Jane!” came back 
Patsy’s gay voice from the State House 
porch. 

“Bless her heart!’ Cherry Bounce was 
easing herself into her cot at the rear. 
“Took that child to poultice my jumpy 
tooth so a body can sleep.” 

“Tt’s so different with Patsy in camp,” 
wrote the Angel in her home letter that 
night. “Her bonny face is an index to 
her nature—good will to all. She wins 
them all from grandpap to papoose with 
her magnetic smile that reflects love for 
all the world. And after all, what is 
ever a more wonderful Open Sesame to 
human hearts?” 


[All rights reserved] 


How Ballads Were 
Made and Written 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


If you have ever read and thought 
about the old-time ballads, you must have 
wondered who wrote them and how such 
curious poems have been remembered 
through long centuries. Many of them 
tell sad and impossible tales in a mourn- 
ful fashion, like “The Wife of Usher’s 
Well,” which begins: 


“There lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 
And a wealthy wife was she. 

She had three stout and stalwart sons 
And sent them o’er the sea.” 


In less than a week from that time, 
so the old ballad says, the Wife of Usher’s 
Well heard that her sons were gone and 
that she would never see them again. 
And, sure enough, she never did until they 
sailed home one November evening and 
stayed until the dawn, when they van- 
ished. 

The ballad tells us that the three sons 
wore hats that night that were made of 
birch that grew at the gates of Paradise; 
so no wonder they left at dawn, never to 
be seen again, after saying, 


“Fare ye weel, my mother dear! 
And fareweel to barn and byre! 
And fare ye weel, the bonny lass, 
That kindles my mother’s fire.” 
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That ends the ballad. No one may say 
who wrote it, because it is a true ballad 
and was not written by any one person. 
These old-time ballads grew, a verse at 
a time, and were songs in the beginning. 
Some one made up and sung a few lines 
which were fitted to a certain melody. 
After a time, some one else in the neigh- 
borhood added another verse: and thus 
bit by bit the story became longer and 
longer. 

The minstrels all learned these ballads 
which they heard on their travels, and 
sung them in castle halls all over Scot- 
land and England. After the minstrels 
went their way, the knights and ladies of 
the recently visited castles, with all their 
retainers, used to sing these ballads and 
dance to the music. Thus the children 
learned them too. 

Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of ballads 
have been forgotten, because in the be- 
ginning no one ever thought of writing 
them and saving copies. Those who know 
tell us that three hundred and six ballads 
in the English language have come down 
to our time. Of course, only a few of 
this number are ever seen or heard by 
most of us, but it is interesting to know 
that the original copies are still in exist- 
ence. Most of them date back to the 
seventeenth century. 

Since that time, many stories have been 
told in ballad fashion, but these, the poets 
explain, each written by one person, are 
not true ballads. 


Choosing Colors 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


“Yellow, like buttercups, I choose,” said 
Jean. 
“And I,” said Delle, “bright green, like 
Polly’s wings.” 


“My choice is pink!” cried Mabel, “for I’m 
sure 
Pink roses are the prettiest of all 
things.” 


“Why, children,” said small Rob, “I am 
surprised. 
I thought that you and everybody knew’ 


The prettiest color that is anywhere! 
I choose Old Glory’s Red and White and 
Blue!” 


A Longer Alphabet 


Because there are forty-eight basic 
sounds in English, and because each sound 
should haye its own symbol, there should 
be forty-eight, instead of twenty-six letters 
in the English alphabet, says Dr. Frank H. 
Vizetelly, managing editor of the New 
Standard Dictionary. He admits, how- 
ever, that the change would be hard to 
make. Dr. Vizetelly thus champions Eng- 
lish as spoken in the United States. 

“TI hold that the level of English speech 
is higher in the United States than any- 
where else in the world, notwithstanding 
that we have the reputation of being a 
mumbling, jumbling, whanging, twanging, 
whinnying people, whose speech has be- 
come a ragged, shiftless, and limping 
medium of expression.” 
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Students to Seek National Affiliation 


Federation asks President Coolidge to discourage military shows 


DECISION to ask for organic affilia- 

tion with the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals as a Student Depart- 
ment with autonomous existence, was 
reached by the Student Federation of 
Religious Liberals in the business ses- 
sion of its third annual conference at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., June 
20-27. The executive direction of the 
Federation was placed in a Board of 
Directors, which will conduct part of its 
business by mail thereby obviating the 
necessity of officers geographically distrib- 
uted. Delegates from Harvard, Yale, 
Vassar, Smith, and other colleges, some 
as far west as Louisville, Ky., and Ann 
Arbor, Mich., attended the conference 
which discussed the student’s attitude in 
religion from the point of yiew of science, 
the churches, social and personal life. 

Dr. H. E. B. Speight in his sermon open- 
ing the conference said that the various 
Youth Movements of the day are essen- 
tially constructive and full of promise 
for the future. They are not a mere 
reyolt from authority, but an awakening 
of young men and women to the fact that 
the best way to serve the world is to see it 
as it might be transformed by intelligence, 
love and moral purpose, which are man’s 
finest attributes. He expressed the hope 
and confidence that, among the youth 
dreaming of a better world, there are a 
few young men and women able to in- 
terpret these ideals by words and actions. 

The Federation is composed of students 
interested in the application of liberal 
Christian ideals to the problems of to-day. 
This conference is the third which the 
Student Federation of Religious Liberals 
has held since its inception at the Isles 
of Shoals three years ago. This third Con- 
ference was marked by earnest, fearless 
seeking for truth. The students had few 
positive contributions to make to the prob- 
lems facing them, but something was 
gained in understanding more clearly these 
problems, 

On Monday morning, Prof. Ambrose W. 
Vernon of Dartmouth addressed the gath- 
ering on a “Survey of Religious Problems,” 
emphasizing the many perplexities into 
which the religious minded are constantly 
being thrown by the ever increasing dis- 
coveries of science. In a round table dis- 
cussion, the students talked over, among 
themselves, the advantages and faults of 
the scientific method as applied to religion. 

Following an afternoon of tennis, base- 
ball, and swimming, the conference heard 
an address by Rev. Frederic Perkins of 
the First Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass., 
on “The Modern Thought of God.” Two 
elements have at all times made up the 
popular conception of God, explained Dr. 
Perkins: first, the universal awareness of 
the great spiritual power which all people 
feel: and second, the current set of ideas 
of the foundation and general make-up of 
the universe. When called upon by scien- 
tific discovery to readjust their conception 
of the material universe, many persons 
feel that something sacred is being threat- 
ened. Dr. Perkins further said that the 


gaps in our knowledge are not places 
where God seeps through, and that any 
religion holding that view is headed for 
suicide, for the gaps must, one by one, be 
joined in knowledge. 

In the evening, Professor J. A. C. Fag- 
ginger Auer of Tufts College read a paper 
on “Religion and Research,’ in which he 
agreed with much that Dr. Perkins had 
suggested. Professor Auer spoke of the 
necessity of seeing God not in the un- 
known parts of the universe which science 
is exploring, but rather as a force per- 
vading the whole. He accused the typical 
research worker of lacking imagination 
and predicted a coming era of roman- 
ticism which would make the task of the 
religious worker less difficult. 

Tuesday morning Rey. Norman Fletcher 
of Haverhill, Mass., spoke on the “Con- 
flict of Loyalties.” He made a plea for 
larger loyalty to humanity above all 
smaller and lesser loyalties. He also 
stressed the need in industry of produc- 
tion for service instead of profit and 
pointed out the danger of too great and 
blind loyalty to nationalism. <A round 
table discussion on the subject, “Is Mor- 
ality All of Religion?” followed. In the 
late afternoon Rey. Palfrey Perkins of 
Weston, Mass., spoke on “Prayer,” and in 
the evening Rev. Eugene R. Shippen dis- 
cussed “Religion and Art” in a manner 
entertaining as well as helpful. 

Rey. Boynton Merrill of Old South 
Church, Boston, Mass., outlined “What 
Jesus Taught.” The rest of Wednesday 
morning was filled by a round table con- 
ference on “Can we be Christians?” Dean 
John M. Atwood of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity spoke on “Immortality” in the after- 
noon, and Prof. Clarence R. Skinner 
of Tufts College ended the day’s meetings 
with a forum on “Religion and the Social 
Gospel.” 

On Thursday, during discussion of the 
churthes, Dr. Frank D. Admas of Detroit, 
Mich., said that the tasks of the churches 
were: opposition to the terrible race 
prejudices, enunciation of the worth of 
the Bible critically interpreted, and an 
old-fashioned emphasis upon personal 
moral integrity. His address was fol- 
lowed by a round table discussion of the 
necessity of denominations. The method 
of unifying denominations that were gen- 
erally similar was profitably compared 
with the “community church’ method. 
At the outdoor talk, Dr. Speight affirmed 
the need for worship. In the evening the 
“S. F. R. L. Follies of 1925,” a sketch on 
the personnel of the conference, written 
by Granville Hicks and J. Russell Wood, 
was presented. 

Stanley High spoke Friday morning on 
“Applying Religion to World Peace.” <A 
unanimous resolution was passed by the 
Federation praising President Coolidge 
for his stand in refusing to allow Ar- 
mistice Day to be used for the “defense 
test,” and asking him to use his influence 
to prevent international misunderstand- 
ing, especially by discouraging military 
and naval demonstrations. 
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The following officers were elected for | 
next year: J. Russell Wood, Harvard, 
president; Dorothy Dyar, University of 
California, Union Theological Seminary, 
vice-president; Grace Chase, Mt. Holyoke 
College, secretary; Leslie Pennington, 
Earlbam College, Harvard Theological 
School, treasurer; Margaret James, Rad- 
cliffe, University of Brussels, interna- 


- tional secretary. The four other members 


of the Board of Directors elected were 
Milen Dempster, University of California, 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
Martha Fischer, Bryn Mawr, Yale; Eliza- 
beth Hall, Smith College, Rebecca Gal- 
lagher, Vassar College. To the General 
Council, those elected were Nancy Harsch, 
University of Michigan; Richmond Sweet, 
Brown; Granville Hicks, Harvard; Eliza- 
beth Garrett, University of Chicago; Ruth 
Ayres, Radcliffe; Robert Raible, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; and Gus Ulrick, St. 
Lawrence University. ROR: 


Unitarians, Young and Old 
Too Modest about the Truth 


Americans do not spell it “co-opera- 
tion,” as it is done in Britain. They 
join the two o’s and place two dots over 
the second. It is right to do so, said 
BE. K. Blyth, presiding at the Fellowship 
of Youth meeting on June 5 of the 
centenary week celebration in London. 
“Codperation,’ he said, means joining to- 
gether; it emphasizes the point of union 
rather than indicating separation. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, the youngest 
of the visiting American ministers,  chal- 
lenged the charge that youth was destruc- 
tive, Bolshevistic. The desire to know 
often involves the process of dissection 
and analysis. Young people had to learn 
more of what social relations really mean, 
of what love and duty to neighbor really 
means. That was necessary to their task 
of building up a world out of the present 
ehaos. He criticized the Fellowship for 
being too diffident and modest. Its mem- 
bers should insist on making themselves 
felt more in the church. 

Miss Margaret James brought greet- 
ings from the Student Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals in America and told of 
their work. F. Noordhoff, founder and 
president of the Leyden International 
Bureau, told of the youth movements in 
Europe. Rey. J. Arthur Pearson deplored 
the tendency of some Unitarians to neg- 
lect their own convictions for fear they 
should seem to thrust them upon other 
people. He challenged the Fellowship to 
regard itself as a political as well as a 
religious fellowship for combating the 
injustices rampant in the world. 

Cordial messages were sent by this 
meeting to liberal young people’s soci- 
eties in America, Holland, and Austria. 


At Northeast Harbor, Me. 

Unitarian ministers who will preach 
summer services in the Union Church 
Northeast Harbor, Me., are Dr. H. E. 
Speight, on July 19; Dr. Samuel A. 
on August 23; Dr. Francis G. Peabody, on 
September 6. Rev. Henry sis: 
preached on July 5. 


=” 
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Young People Meet on Shore of Lake Erie 


First conference a success, another one next year 


AGNES M. 


HE FIRST ATTEMPT to have a con- 

ference of Unitarian young people on 
the shores of Lake Brie proved a great 
satisfaction to those who had planned 
it as well as a great pleasure to all who 
attended. The enthusiasm and good fel- 
lowship, the responsiveness and active 
participation of these young people, most 
of whom had never been to conference 
before, was amazing even to Shoalers. 

The conference was held June 19-23 at 
Linwood Park, Ohio, an excellent loca- 
tion because of its fine bathing beach, 
tennis courts, hotel, and chapel. 
at the beginning, a large delegation ar- 
rived from Toledo, Ohio, a still larger 
one from Cleveland, Ohio, and others from 
Youngstown, Ohio, Erie, Pa., and Detroit, 
Mich. Some took possession of the tennis 
courts, others hurried to have their first 


_ Swim in the lake, committees began their 


work, and at dinner, groups about the 
tables began their H-R-I-H E-R-I-E Brie! 
Erie! Erie! 

The first talk was memorable, for it 
was given on the beach, just after the 
sun had gone down into the lake. Rey. 
Dilworth Lupton stood outlined against 
the fading sunset on a small mound, with 
the others grouped about him on the 
sands, and urged that a fine spirit for 
the Lake Erie Conference be built up by 
co-operation, friendliness, participation 
in study and worship as well as in recre- 
ation, so that it might hand on to future 
eonferences a spirit of Lake Hrie com- 
parable to the spirit of Star Island. All 
the evening meetings were held on the 
beach. 

Because of the nature of the place an 
impressive candlelight service was pos- 
sible. Linwood Park is a grove of tall 
old trees, and a path leads from the hotel 
by a winding way through the trees to 
an attractive little white chapel. Along 
this path the long line of worshipers 
walked, carrying the candlelight lan- 
terns, while the bell tolled. The few cot- 
tagers at the park were interested in the 
procession and frequently followed it into 
the church. At the end of the service a 
bugler played taps. 

Chapel was held in the same place. It 
was very delightful for city people to see 
vistas of green grass and forest trees 
through the open windows during the 
services, and to hear the bobwhite call. 
The chapel and candlelight services were 
taken care of by the young people. 

The principal addresses on Saturday, 
Monday, and Tuesday were given by Rev. 
William W. Peck, of Youngstown and Dr. 
Horace Westwood of Toledo, both of 
whom tried to help the young people to 
think their way through to a realization 
of their social, economic, and religious 
obligations. The Conference was fortu- 
nate to have Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of 
Meadville for the Sunday service. His 
subject was the “unpardonable sin” of 

us and idle speech. He also 
warned of the conference sin of much talk 
and little action. 


Right > 


BURGESS 


The theme of the conference in general 
seemed to be: What can young people 
and their societies do for themselves, their 
church, and for other young people? In 
the shade of a big tree on the beach one 
afternoon, Mr. Lupton gave definite sug- 
gestions as to how young people can make 
Unitarianism the church of the free mind, 
good fellowship and service, by helping 
to advertise it, by providing means for 
lonely strangers in the city to find friends, 
and by personal service of lives in which 
spiritual qualities have been cultivated. 
In closing, he offered the ministry for 
consideration as a vocation; because of 
its possibilities for service, for privileged 
relationships with others, and for self- 
development. 

One of the best things of the Confer- 
ence was a talk by Mrs. Marian Wildman 


Fenner, nature lover and author of a 
volume of poetry and other books. Her 
audience was seated facing the lake 


where the sun was setting beautifully. 
It was a perfect background for her talk 
on “Birds and Windows.” Through the 
story of the evolution of birds she showed 
that wherever there is aspiration there is 
response to it, and that one may look 
through Nature’s window to God. 

It was good fortune also to have Rey. 
Alexander Szent Ivanyi. He is a young 
man from Transylvania who is studying at 
Harvard and who will work to form the 
Hungarian Unitarian Church in Cleve- 
land this summer. He conducted the first 
chapel service and in a later talk on the 
beach spoke of his desire to bring the 
Hungarian and American young people 
closer together. 

The conferences of young people on the 
problems of their organizations were un- 
usually fine. One could not help being 
impressed by the earnestness and good 
sense of the young people. They were 
really young people’s conferences, for, 
although older people were present, they 
stayed almost entirely in the background 
and listened. These meetings always 
lasted longer than the time allotted be- 
cause so many wanted to ask questions 
or tell experiences gained in their work. 

The Lake Hrie Breeze was published 
every morning by Mrs. A. 8S. Fawcett of 
Cleveland and Mr. Haigler of Watertown. 
It was a very popular sheet. 

Swimming was the most popular sport, 
but there were also boating and canoeing 
on the Vermilion River, and tennis. Miss 
Curtis of Toledo and Lee T. Shnur of 
Cleveland were in charge of recreation. 
Mr. Shnur led a geology hike, because 
the shale about Vermilion is rich in fossil 
remains, notably of sharks. On Monday 
morning, Mrs. Fenner led a party out to 
hunt birds and in a very short time iden- 
tified fifteen. George G. Davis of the 
Laymen’s League arrived the same day 
from Boston and all the delegates were 
packed into cars and taken to a small 
moving-picture house in Vermilion to see 
the pictures of Star Island. 
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A council composed of two young people 
from each society represented met and 
discussed what changes in the program 
or additions ought to be made next year. 
Frederick Schramm of Cleveland was 
elected president of this council which 
will be the executive department of next 
year’s conference. 

Miss Gertrude Taft, educational direc- 
tor of the Cleveland Church, was directly 
responsible for the conference and in 
large part for its success. There are 
others, however, not already mentioned, 
whose help was very important; Miss 
McKenzie of Toledo, who helped in plan- 
ning, G. D. Baker of Cleveland, who han- 
dled the finances, and the Women’s Al- 
liance and Laymen’s League, who by their 
enthusiastic interest and financial sup- 
port, made success possible. Miss Taft 
will have a council of one member from 
each interested church in planning the 
program for next year. Mr. Baker re- 
ported $43 remaining after all expenses 
had been paid. 

Of those registered during any part of 
the four days, ninety-one were from 
Cleveland, twenty from Toledo, fifteen 
from Youngstown, two from Erie, one 
from Watertown, Mass., one from New 
York City, one from Detroit, one from 
Providence, R.I., and one from Boston. 


Mrs. E. E. Marean’s Hymn 
Is Sung before President 


Mrs. Emma E. Marean’s “Cambridge 
Hymn” was sung by the school children of 
Cambridge, Mass., in the hearing of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, July 3, on the occasion of 
the celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of Washington’s taking command of the 
Continental army in that city. Mrs. 
Marean is a member of the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge and was editor of 
THE CHRISTIAN RecGIsTeR, immediately 
preceding Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach. The two 
stanzas of the hymn follow: 


Fair on the sight 
Dawneth a light, 
Heralding ages that yet are to be; 
When every man, 
Earnest in plan, 
Steadfast for duty, life’s purpose shall see. 
Noble the city, noble the state, 
When all her children, humble or great, 
Seek to repay 
Each in his way, 
Blessings unnumbered she lavishes free. 


Heirs of the past, 
Bver will last 
Lessons of loyalty taught us to-day ; 
Giving in turn, 
That we may learn 
Calls of ‘the future with joy to obey. 
City of freedom, city of peace, 
May all our lives thy honor increase ; 
Pledge we in truth, 
Now in our youth, 
Gladly to serve thee as years pass away. 


————— 


A man’s religion, if it is genuine, contains 
the summed-up and concentrated meaning of 
his whole life; and, indeed, it can have no 
value except in so far as it does so.—Hdward 
Caird. 
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Second Birthday of Lowa Institute 


Young people hear stimulating talks and urge ideas of their own 


HE SECOND BIRTHDAY of the Sum- 

mer Institute under the auspices of the 
Iowa Unitarian Association was diligently 
and delightfully celebrated at Humboldt, 
Iowa, the week beginning Sunday, June 21. 
Before the week was over, about one hun- 
dred out-of-town guests were registered. 
The largest delegation numbered thirty- 
two and was headed by Rev. Julius F. 
Krolfifer from Davenport. One of their 
members, the first president of the Insti- 
tute, Waldo Reginnitter, was elected to 
serve a second term. 

Des Moines had a representation of 
about twenty, and other delegates came 
from Sioux City, Iowa City, Marathon, 
Ogden, and Keokuk. Those out of the 
state were from Lincoln, Neb. ; Sioux Falls, 
$.D.; Watertown, Mass.; Chicago, IIl.; 
and Berkeley, Calif. Each town or group 
of towns had the opportunity of exhibiting 
its executive and ingenious ability one 
day of the week, when the entire program 
was in its charge. 

The Institute was opened Sunday morn- 
ing by Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten of the 
Pacific Unitarian School, with the sermon, 
“Unitarianism’s Greatest Inspiration.” 
He stated that as inspiring and interesting 
as Unitarianism was in its history, its 
leaders, its institutions, its human prod- 
ucts, its system of thought, and its in- 
tellectual freedom, its greatest inspiration, 
like that of youth, was in that which it 
has yet to accomplish. Sunday evening 
a dinner and reception for the delegates 
was held at the church, after which Dr. 
D. W. Morehouse of Drake University, 
using an excellent series of lantern slides, 
spoke on the subject “How Stars Are 
Made.” 

During the rest of the week Dr. Slaten 
began the day with one of the following 
series of lectures: “Limiting Ourselves,” 
“Entering New Worlds,” “Choosing Ex- 
periences for Others,” “Setting up Ob- 
jectives,” “Controling Our Lives.” There 
could hardly be a more compelling person- 
ality or a more inspiring leader than Dr. 
Slaten. This was the sentiment of all the 
delegates, those who heard his platform 
message, those who had personal con- 
ference with him. 

After a fifteen-minute interval, Miss 
Effie Doan, acting secretary of the Asso- 
clated Charities of Des Moines, addressed 
the Conference each day on various phases 
of social service with which she is in- 
timately associated, and of which she 
spoke with unusual conviction and fervor. 
She revealed a world of opportunities for 
social service and deplored the inadequate 
means of meeting all the demands made 
upon charities. Her topics were: “Prob- 
lems of Family Relationship,’ ‘Delin- 
quency in Children,” “Feeblemindedness,” 
“Some Fruit of the Family Tree,” “Psychi- 
atric Social Service.” 

Lunch hour was a period of excitement 
when young and old alike indulged in 
repartee and witticism. Recreation time 
was from noon until 5 o’clock and swim- 
ming, boating, baseball, tennis, sleeping, 


and editing the daily paper occupied these 
hours. 

Each day at 5 p.m. Rev. Fred Merrifield, 
minister of All Souls Church of Chicago 
and a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, addressed the conference, 
following this series of subjects: ‘“Con- 
tribution of Science to Religion,’ “A Work- 
ing Conception of God,” “‘Nobler Uses of 
Prayer,” ‘Why have a Liberal Church,” 
“Modern Temptations of Young People.” 

He contributed many new thoughts and 
interesting phases of religious life. In- 
numerable questions arose in the minds 


of the listeners and open discussion was’ 


encouraged, not only by Mr. Merrifield, 
but by all the speakers at the conference, 
at the close of each lecture. These dis- 
cussions frequently were carried over 
into the dinner hour. Davenport enter- 
tained one evening with a “Unique Radio 
Dinner Hour Program.” 

At 8 p.m. different speakers, Dr. More- 
house, Professor Grummann of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Bruce Mahan of the 
Iowa State Historical Society, spoke on 
subjects of keen interest to every one. 

Edward P. Furber, president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, told in 
detail of the working policy of the na- 
tional organization and the desirability 
of local orders affiliating with it, and 
gave his hearers many valuable sugges- 
tions for their work. 

At 9.15 o’clock each evening, a candle- 
light service was held. To many persons, 
it was a very impressive ceremony; to 
others, somewhat unsatisfactory. An 
effort was made and is being made to 
determine upon a service that will appeal 
to all. Next year will undoubtedly see 
an improvement in this feature. 

There was also dancing, a camp fire 
one night, and a bird hike. The daily 
newspaper The West Wind, edited by 
Robert Snyder of Sioux City, afforded 
mirth and comment. 

A change in the method of administra- 
tion by the officers of the Institute has 
been made this year. The state has been 
divided into three sections, east, middle, 
and west, each to be governed by a vice- 
president, who in turn -reports to the 
president. The eastern division includes 
Davenport, Keokuk, and Iowa City, with 
Miss Julia Donald of Davenport as vice- 
president. The middle section comprises 
Humboldt alone, with Mrs. Clem Gar- 
field as vice-president; the western divi- 
sion, Sioux City, Des Moines, Lincoln, 
and Omaha, with Miss Mabel Bennet of 
Sioux City as vice-president. Miss Leah 
Plath of Davenport is secretary and John 
Comstock of Lincoln was re-elected treas- 
urer. IR. 


Student Called to Parish 


Louis Gordon Adamson, who will grad- 
uate from Meadville Theological School on 
September 24, has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church in Kingston, Mass., and will begin 
his work there October 1, 
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People Must Heed Teaching 
of the Bible on Evolution 


How the Bible anticipated the scien- 
tists in the evolutionary hypothesis was 
indicated by Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, 
preaching at the First Parish Church in 
Duxbury, Mass., July 12. His text was 
1 Corinthians xv. 46: “Howbeit that is 
not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural; then that which is 
spiritual.” Dr. Reccord said, in part: 

“We need no other text to prove that 
the Bible sanctions the evolutionary proc- 
ess. It recognized the principle of de- 
velopment centuries before it was enun- 
ciated by the scientists. The law of 
which Darwin and Wallace were joint 
discoverers and which Herbert Spencer 
formulated, St. Paul would apply to the 
life of the spirit. Like everything else in 
the world, this also is an evolution. First 
the natural; then the spiritual. 

“In these words of the great apostle 
we have an epitome of the spiritual prog- 
ress of the race. In the life of the in- 
dividual, at each stage in its development 
we find a corresponding change in its at-— 
titude toward the world. In the earlier 
stage, life is primarily physical. If one 
is properly housed and clothed and fed, 
he is content. Gradually the merely 
physical ceases to interest. Material 
things no longer hold one’s attention. We 
yearn for an intellectual understanding 
of the world in which we live. With the 
attainment of maturity, even the intel- 
lectual loses its appeal. We become con- 
scious of great moral and spiritual forces 
everywhere at work, and we wish to ally 
ourselves with them. 

“To-day we are learning this same les- 
son in terms of the progress of the race. 
When the history of the twentieth cen- 
tury comes to be written, it will be found 
that spiritual interests lead all the rest. 
The last century was conspicuous for its 
conquest of material things. The strug- 
gle was between mind and matter, brain 
and brawn. And the victory was with 
the higher human faculties. The men 
and women of to-day are not satisfied 
with material or intellectual achieve- 
ments unless accompanied by a _ corre- 
sponding growth in moral principle and 
spiritual power. If the race achieve ma- 
terial prosperity without intellectual ap- 
preciation, it will become brutish and 
sensual. If it develops in intellectual 
power without growth in moral character, 
it will become cruel and oppressive. We 
shall have wealth without refinement, 
power without principle, intelligence with- 
out culture. 

“Only as society learns to administer 
its resources in accordance with the 
highest intelligence and the finest prin- 
ciples of morality, can’ it be called a 
Christian society. The captains of in- 
dustry and Napoleons of finance have 
had their day. Now the demand is for 
men who are masters of their fate, cap- 
tains of their souls. Then upon the foun- 
dation of material prosperity and intel- 
lectual achievement which men have laid, 
there will be built a more stately man- 
sion, builded of the things of the spirit 
and in which God will be all-in-all.” ~ 


. 
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Alliance Week at Shoals 


Professor Slaten will lead “talks on the 
rocks” — 


Three general themes will dominate 
lecture and discussion at the meetings of 
the Women’s Alliance at the Isles of 
Shoals, July 25 to August 1,—“Women’s 
Work in the Churches,” “Personal Reli- 
gion,” and “Faith at Work in the World.” 
Various speakers will take the first and 
third themes, while Dr. A. Wakefield 
Slaten of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry will consider “Personal Re- 
ligion.” 

A reception and candlelight service 
will open the week, and at the service the 
next morning—Sunday, July 26—Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley of the People’s Church in 
Chicago, Ill., will preach on “The Tech- 
nique of Living.’ Dr. Slaten will be the 
preacher for the evening service. Chapel 
exercises each morning will be in charge 
of Rey. Lon R. Call of the First Unita- 
rian Chureh in Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. Slaten’s meetings on “Personal Re- 
ligion” will be held each day at 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon on the rocks of the Star 
Island shore line. The morning lectures 
and discussions will be as_ follows: 
“Women’s Work in the Church,” leader, 
Mrs. William B. Donnell of New York 
City; “Women’s Work in the Church 
School,” Mrs. Charles F. Whiting, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; “Women’s Work with 
Young People,” Miss Helen Greenwood of 
Leominster, Mass.; “The Alliance in Mis- 
sionary Work,” Miss Louise Brown, Mrs. 
Murdock M. Clark, Mrs. Henry C. Parker, 
Mrs. Charles E. St. John; “The Alliance 
and the Future,” Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, 
president of the Alliance. 

Evening addresses on “Faith at Work 
in the World” are scheduled as follows: 
“War and its Alternative,’ Dean Philip C. 
Nash of Antioch College, July 27; “Faith 
at Work in the Nation,” Rabbi Harry 
Leyi of Temple Israel, Boston, Mass., July 
28; “Faith at Work in the Church,” Rey. 
George F. Patterson of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, July 29; “Faith at 
Work in the Community,” Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Pacific Coast secretary, July 30; 
“Faith at Work in the Home,” Mrs. Clif- 
ton B. Hastings, July 31. 

The recreation period each afternoon 
at 3.30 o’clock will be in charge of Miss 
Stella P. Beard. 


British League Changes Name 


Unitarian laymen of Great Britain 
have changed the name of their organiza- 
tion, “The Unitarian and Free Christian 
Laymen’s League,’ by substituting the 
word “Men’s” in place of ‘“Laymen’s.” 
This and another action providing for 
affiliation of clubs to the League were 
taken at the annual meeting of the 
League, June 3, reported previously, in 
part, in THe Reetster. Another resolu- 
tion which would admit ministers to mem- 


__ bership was held over for discussion next 


r. Ministers have membership in the 
erican Laymen’s League, but do not 
old office. 

Emmet L. Richardson of Milwaukee, 
s., representing the League in America, 


* 
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was a guest and speaker at the meeting. 
He brought greetings from the Ameri- 
can laymen, and said that many difficul- 
ties were common to both the British and 
American Leagues, but that with pa- 
tience the two organizations would be 
able to overcome them. He was asked 
to convey greetings to the League in 
America. 


Mr. Gilmour in Debate 
in Denver on Evolution 


A public debate on the relation between 
evolution and religion is to take place at 
the Coliseum in Denver, Col., on Satur- 
day evening, July 18. Rev. George Gil- 
mour, minister of Unity Church (Unita- 
rian) in Denver, is the chairman of the 


committee which arranged the debate. 


The debate will be broadcast by station 
KOA of the General Electric Company, 
which also appointed Mr. Gilmour as one 
of the debaters. 


Preach on “Foundation Stones” 


Rey. Carlyle Summerbell, at the First 
Unitarian Church in Keokuk, Iowa, and 
Rey. Frank Fay Eddy, at the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh in Eugene, Ore., preached 
on June 28 on the “foundation stones” of 
the new reformation, as set forth in an 
editorial in THe Recister of June 18. 
Mr. Summerbell used newspaper adver- 
tising in announcing the sermon. Refer- 
ring to the “foundation stones,” Mr. Eddy 
said in his parish letter: “The above 
seems to be the four-square doctrine of 
Liberalism, and such seems to be an ap- 
propriate theme for a final sermon of 
the church year.” 


At Arlington Street Church 


These will be the preachers for forth- 
coming Sundays at Arlington Street Church 
in Boston, Mass., where six downtown 
Unitarian churches are uniting for union 
services: July 19, Rev. Thomas M. Mark; 
July 26 and August 2, Rev. Edward P. 
Daniels; August 9, to be announced; 
August 16, Dr. Louis C. Cornish; August 
23, Rev. R. H. Baldwin; August 30, Rev. 
Edward P. Daniels; September 6, Rev. 
Bugene R. Shippen; September 13, Rev. 
Edward Cummings; September 20, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot; September 27, Prof. Wil- 


liam W. Fenn. 


Legacy to Los Angeles Church 


The first Unitarian Church of Los An- 
geles, Calif., receives a legacy of $1,000 in 
the will of Mrs. Fannie Forrester Rowan, 
who died at her home in Los Angeles, 
Calif., April 28. 


Des Mornes, IowA.—The month of June, 
which usually brings a much diminished 
attendance at the morning service, has 
had the best average attendance of the 
whole year. Capitalizing the Scopes trial, 
Rey. Henry J. Adlard gave a series of 
three sermons, “The Evolution Inquisition 
in Tennessee,” “Evolution Facts and Bible 
Guesses,” “If Evolution Stand, Does Reli- 
gion Fall?’ Many demands for printed 
copies of sermons have led the Laymen’s 
League chapter to establish a fund for 
this purpose. 
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Postal Mission Honors 
Memory of its Founder 


The annual meeting of the Central Postal 
Mission in London on June 5 of Whit Week 
was devoted largely to tributes in honor of 
Miss M. Lucy Tagart, founder and late 
president of the Mission. Miss Tagart was 
eighty-nine years old at the time of her 
death in May. Her father, Rev. Edward 
Tagart, began the work in England for 
relief of the Transylvanian Unitarians, and 
she developed it far beyond what could have 
been foreseen in her father’s time. Postal 
mission work, known earlier in America, 
was not tried in England until Miss Tagart 
led the way in 1886 and organized it. At 
her funeral on May 28, the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and other 
national denominational bodies were repre- 
sented. 

One speaker at the Postal Mission meeting 
recalled interesting facts in the life of Miss 
Tagart and her father, which are thus re- 
ported by the Christian Life and Unitarian 
Herald: 

“F. S$. Johnson (Lewisham) spoke of Miss 
Tagart having organized a Unitarian Sunday 
in memory of past leaders, and recalled the 
unique meeting in celebration of her eighty- 
eighth birthday in November last. She lives 
in the hearts of many who are not Unitarians, 
said he. Speaking of Rev. E. Tagart’s work 
at Little Portland-Street, he referred to his 
connection with Charles Dickens, who 
joined his church, and to Dickens’s association 
with Dr. Southwood Smith concerning the 
employment of children in the Cornwall 
mines, and the allusions in the ‘Christmas 
Carol,’ and believed that Miss Tagart as a 
child was one of the children in the Carol. 
He also quoted the letter of Charles Dickens’s 
brother Frederick, written to Rev. E. Tagart, 
showing that he also was a member at Little 
Portland-Street Chapel, and mentioned the 
reference to Miss Tagart’s meeting with 
Wellington in Forster’s Life of Dickens.’ 


Dr. Eliot’s Appointments 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot’s appointments for 
the summer so far have been at Manchester, 
Mass., June 28; Duxbury, Mass., July 5;- 
All Souls Church, in New York City, July 


12. Other appointments are as follows: 
Brooklyn, Conn., July 19; Fairhaven, 
Mass., July 26; Rockingham Meeting 


House, Vt., August 2; Bar Harbor, Me., 
August 16; Nahant, Mass., September 6; 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
September 20; Meadville, Pa., one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Unitarian 
Church, September 25; Clinton, Mass., 
October 4; Detroit, Mich., seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the church, October 11. 


Church is Twice Host 


The Liberal Christian Church (Univer- 
salist-Unitarian) in Atlanta, Ga., during 
the church year just closed entertained 
the Universalist State Convention of 
Georgia and the Southern Unitarian Con- 
ference. Nearly a thousand dollars, in 
addition to the current expenses, was 
raised for the cleaning and painting of 
the chureh and for the renovation of the 
school room to make it suitable for all 
social purposes. 
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Nominated for Hall of Fame 


Among the twenty-seven men and women 
whose names are to be voted on this year 
in the elections to the Hall of Fame are 
two Unitarians. They are Dorothea Dix, 
philanthropist, and Charles Bulfinch, the 
architect. Bulfinch was one of the names 
put in nomination for 1925. Twelve 
Americans may be elected this year, and a 
three-fifths vote of the 107 electors is 
necessary to a choice. Twenty-two Uni- 
tarians are already numbered among the 
sixty-three persons memorialized in the 
Hall. 


Dr. Bradley at Duxbury, Mass. 


Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Church in Chicago, Ill., who preaches each 


Sunday to the largest congregation of . 


religious liberals in the country, will 
fill the pulpit of the First Parish Church 
in Duxbury, on Sunday, July 19. Dr. 
Bradley’s other engagements in the East 
include the morning service on July 26 at 
the opening of Alliance Week at Star 
Island. 


Preachers at Newport, R.I. 


At Channing Memorial Church in New- 
port, R.I., the minister, Rev. Dwight F. 
Mowery, is preaching during July, and in 
August the following ministers will fill 
the pulpit: August 2, Dr. George C. 
Cressey ; August 9, Rev. Thomas M. Mark; 
August 16, Rey. Harold G. Arnold; August 
23, Rev. Charles R. Joy; August 30, Rev. 
William Safford Jones. 


Two Thousand Youth Enrolled 


The “Harvest of Youth’ campaign, in- 
stituted on the occasion of the centenary 
in England by the Inquirer, English Uni- 
tarian weekly, resulted in the enrollment 
of 2,151 young people in Unitarian 
churches of England. A short time before 
the campaign 546 young men and women 
were enrolled. 


What is Orthodox “Freedom?” 


“Any kind of institution that requires, 
in order to membership in it, the sup- 
pression of our personal convictions of 
truth; any sort of institution that insists, 
in order to union with it, on the suppres- 
sion of my individuality, that requires of 
me that I be something less than a man 
in order to join that institution,—that in- 
stitution is not of God. God is making 
men; and any kind of institution, or any 
kind of movement, that sets out a cer- 
tain prescribed course, and demands of 
you, in the interests of that institution, 
that you cease to do your own thinking, 
that you subordinate your own convic- 
tions to the general interests in order to 
build up a great institution, . .. I 
affirm that that is as contrary to Scrip- 
ture as anything could possibly be!” 

Except for the final phrase, this para- 
graph would hardly be recognized as hail- 
ing from an orthodox pulpit. But it was 
said by Dr. T. T. Shields of the Jarvis 
Street Baptist Church in Toronto, On- 
tario, in condemning the Canadian church 
union. He fears an ecclesiastical dic- 
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tatorship ; there is too much power in the 
hands of the General Council of the 
United Church. 

His utterance seems great, but he 
comes to the inevitable dead end to which 
the path of orthodox “freedom” iney- 
itably leads. fT inally, he says, “If the 
Bible has no authority, if we may take 
what we like and leave what we don’t 
like, then I would do away with baptism. 
We practice it only because we believe in 
the divine inspiration and authority of 
this Book. ... We had all better get back 
to the Book, and to the authority of God’s 
Word.” 

And so it is the old story of authority. 


At First Parish, Portland, Me. 


Dr. John W. Day preached at the First 
Parish Church in Portland, Me., July 5, 
and Dr. Augustus M. Lord filled the pul- 
pit the following Sunday. The summer 
schedule thereafter follows: July 19, 
Prof. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer; July 26, 
Rey. George F. Patterson; August 2, Rey. 
Charles R. Joy; August 9, Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers; August 16, Rey. Miles 
Hanson; August 28, Professor Auer; 
August 30, Rey. Arthur Buckner. 


Congrefgationalist Accepts Call 


Dr. Claude E. Sayre is leaving the pas- 
torate of the First Congregational Church 
in McPherson, Kan., to become the min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Wichita, Kan. He will begin his pastor- 
ate at Wichita, September 1. Nearly two 
hundred members were added to the 
McPherson church during his three years 
there. Most of these were from among 
the unchurched people. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Rey. Charles G. 
Girelius of Baltimore preached in All 
Souls Church, July 5; Rev. Maurice S. 
White, organist and minister of the High- 
lands Community Church, preached on 
July 12. On July 19 the preacher will 
be Rey. Charles Clifton Clark, for ten 
years pastor of the Universalist Church, 
Baltimore, Md., and on July 26, Rey. A. R. 
Shelander of the First Unitarian Church 
in Trenton, N.J. 
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Purchase House for Parsonage 


The Unitarian Society of Fall River, 
Mass., voted on June 22 to purchase the 
Sidney P. and Sadie M. Munroe residence 
in that city to be used as a parsonage. 
The purchase price was $10,000. Rey. 
John N. Mark is minister of the church. 


Aroostook Liberals Meet 


-At the sixth semi-annual conference of 
the Aroostook County Association of Re- 
ligious Liberals, held in the Houlton, Me., 
Unitarian Church on June 14, Prof. A. 
Wakefield Slaten of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry spoke on “The 
Great Inspiration of the Liberal Church.” 

Dr. George H. Huntley, president of the 
Universalist Sunday School Society, 
preached at the vesper service from the 
text: “Prove all things, hold fast to that 
which is good.” He asked and gave his 
answers to the four following questions: Is 
religion worth while? Is the Christian 
religion worth while? Is the Christian . 
church worth while? Is the liberal church 
school worth while? 

Herbert E. Foss of Caribou, Me., was 
elected president of the Association for 
the coming year; and Mrs. C. B. Stetson, 
also of Caribou, was re-elected secretary. 
Walter B. Clark was chosen treasurer 
for another term. The next meeting will 
be held at Caribou. 


The “Mary and John” Anniversary 


The third yearly union service of the 
First (Unitarian) and Second (Congre- 
gational) Churches in Dorchester, Mass., 
commemorating the landing of the “Mary 
and John” in Dorchester Bay, was held 
June 7. This year was the 295th anni- 
versary. Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson of the 
First Church preached, and Rey. Vaughan 
Dabney, Rev. Erwin E. Aiken, and Rey. 
Lyman V.-Rutledge took part in the 
service. 


Tablet to Edward H. Hall 


A bronze tablet to the memory of Rey. 
Edward H. Hall has been placed on the 
north wall of the Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass. It is the gift of some 
of his friends. Mr. Hall was minister 
of the Worcester Church from 1869 to 
1882. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


DR. PRESTON BRADLEY 


Organizer and Minister. 


The People’s Church, Unitarian, Chicago 


Dr. Bradley preaches to the largest congregation of religious 


liberals in America. ° 


Dr. Bradley will preach in the First Parish Church, Duxbury, 


Sunday, July 19. 


SERVICE EACH SUNDAY AT 11 A.M. 


; 
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Installs Minister; Observes Anniversary 
Dr. John W. Day in 175-year-old First Parish in Kennebunk, Me. 


NITARIANS of the First Parish in 
. Kennebunk, Me., installed Dr. John 
W. Day as their minister on June 25, 
and, the following evening, celebrated the 
175th anniversary of the organization 
of the parish. 

Four former ministers took part in 
the installation—Rey. E. J. Prescott 
of North Andover, Mass., Rev. Fred Rk. 
Lewis of North Easton, Mass., Rev. D. M. 
Wilson of Dover, Mass., and Rey. R. P. 
Doremus of Gloucester, Mass. Other min- 
isters who participated were Dr. Charles 
E. Park of the First Church in Boston, 
Mass., who preached the sermon; Rey. 
Ward R. Clarke of Saco, Me., and Rev. 

_A. G: Pettengill, of Portland, Me. H. H. 
Bourne of Kennebunk gave the address 
as secretary of the parish. An original 
hymn was contributed by Miss Clara S8. 
Carter of Woburn, Mass., Dr. Day’s birth- 
place. The music was under the direc- 
tion of Miss Evie E. Littlefield, organist, 
and William J. Cleary of Biddeford, Me., 
sang. 

The change from the old to the new 
at the dedication of Solomon’s temple 
was the suggestion in Dr. Parks’s ser- 
mon on “Old Spirit in New Forms.” 
Changes, which must be accepted and 
welcomed, are to be met with apprecia- 
tion of what renews itself in the midst 
of change. The spirit of courage in meet- 
ing new necessities with enterprise and 
humble confidence was the first sugges- 
tion. It was said of Saul that God gave 
him another heart, and the challenge of 
the utmost difficulty often makes such 
internal re-enforcement, so that what was 
before impossible is met with fresh reso- 
lution. Fidelity, the essence of self- 
respect, and integrity, together with the 
constant remembrance of the true aim of 
life, the growth of character behind the 
seaffoldings, were the other factors in 
the adaptation of the growing church to 
the changing forms of religion. 

The installation was preceded by a re- 
ception to members of the parish and 
Sunday-school, visiting ministers, guests, 
and friends, given by Dr. and Mrs. Day 
at the Joshua A. Swan parsonage that 
afternoon. 

At the celebration, William HE. Barry 
gave “An Annal of the First Parish.” 
Rey. William Wood of the Methodist 
Church, Rey. Thomas B. Hughes of the 
Baptist Church, and Rey. Allan Constan- 
tine of the Congregational Church told of 
the part their churches have had in the 
work of the Christian church in this com- 
munity, and of the fellowship and co- 
operation obtaining among them. 

Interesting survivals of old times, parts 
of the first church building, and relics of 
many kinds, were on exhibition in the 

_vestry, collected by Mr. Barry. The min- 

ister read some of the letters received in 

I to the invitation to churches and 

individuals, notably from Dr. Francis G. 

Peabody, one of Dr. Day’s teachers in 

ie Harvard Divinity School; from Miss 

, daughter of the minister of the 


parish, whom he heard in his early boy- 
hood; and an engrossed epistle from the 
trustees of the First Parish in Fitchburg, 
Mass., where he conducted a series of 
eight mission meetings last fall. 

This parish, formerly of the Congrega- 
tional denomination and retaining that 
title in its legal designation, has been 
Unitarian for more than a hundred years. 
The change came gradually and was 
marked by no sudden rupture. Rey. N. H. 
Fletcher, ordained in 1800, abandoned 
the Trinitarian belief, though his creed 
shows attachment to the other leading 
tenets of the time. Dr. N. L. Frothingham, 
of the First Church in Boston took part 
in the ordination of Rev. George W. Wells 
in 1827, and in 1848 there was a formal 
vote of the parish, “that the pulpit of this 
parish is free and unshackled to any 
Unitarian or evangelical clergyman to 
declare the whole gospel of Christ as 
duty and conscience shall direct.” In 
1846 it was resolved ‘that the members 
of this parish do not approve of political 
discourses from the pulpit.” 

An interesting indication of ordination 
eustoms is contained in the closing para- 
graphs of the sermon at the ordination of 
Mr. Fletcher in 1800 by Dr. Tappan, Hollis 
Professor of Divinity in Harvard Uni- 
versity, who exclaimed, “Have none of 
you come to this solemnity merely to 
gratify a curious and licentious spirit? 
with a disposition to convert this serious 
occasion into a scene of unbridled festiv- 
ity?” In 1837 it was voted that no town 
meeting be permitted in the meeting-house. 

The first Sunday-school was held in 
1819, and it is recorded that 31,725 verses 
of the Bible, 22,652 stanzas of Watts’s 
hymns, and 63,519 catechism answers were 
given out and learned. A Sunday-school 
picnic was deemed a frivolity, and a vase 
of flowers on the pulpit an innovation. 

The meeting-house, built in 1773, was 
enlarged in 1803 and the belfry added. 
In 1804, the bell by Paul Revere was hung 
at a cost of $452. In 1888, alterations 
were made by which the gallery flooring 
was extended across the church, making 
the lower floor available for school, library, 
and social rooms, Town offices were at 
one time located in these rooms. The 
library, containing nearly 6,000 volumes, 
is a valuable collection, unique among Uni- 
tarian churches. The building in the rear 
of the church, formerly known as the 
“Hearse House,’ is being converted into 
a room for meetings of the men of the 
parish. It was built by a corporation 
owning the town hearse, in which stock- 
holders had the privilege of riding free. 

The custom of convening an ordaining 
council was abandoned in 1850, when Rev. 
Joshua A. Swan was ordained by min- 
isters of his own choosing. The present 
parsonage, formerly his residence, was 
given by his family to the parish as a 
memorial to him. His was the longest 
among modern pastorates, from 1849 to 
1869. 
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‘Religion Detects Militarism 


in America, England, Anywhere 


While religious bodies in America are 
protesting against militaristic gestures of 
their government at home and in the 
Pacific, the Unitarian and Free Chris- 
tian Peace Fellowship of England has 
gone on record with the following reso- 
lutions, passed at its annual meeting in 
London, June 5, of Whit Week: 

“That this meeting of the Unitarian 
and Free Christian Peace Fellowship 
deeply deplores the decision of the Gov- 
ernment to proceed with the creation of 
a great naval base at Singapore, as hos- 
tile to the further development of the 
policy of naval disarmament initiated at 
Washington; sends fraternal greetings to 
our brethren in Japan, and believes that 
the militarist policy of the present Gov- 
ernment is not in accord with the views 
of the British people. 

“That this meeting, while not agreeing 
with the use of military sanctions, wel- 
comes the recent attempt to strengthen 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
as shown in the Geneva Protocol, and 
urges our ministers to do all that lies in 
their power to create a public opinion in 
favor of calling a Universal Disarmament 
Conference, where adequate steps could 
be taken to ascertain the modifications of 
the Protocol required to secure the ad- 
hesion of Germany, Russia, and the 
United States of America.” 


Preachers for Brooklyn, Conn. 


Rey. W. W. Peck preached in the church 
of the First Ecclesiastical Society in 
Brooklyn, Conn., July 5, and Dr. Walter 
Reid Hunt, July 12. Preachers for en- 
suing Sundays will be Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, July 19; Carl B. Wetherell, July 
26; Rev. John Malick, August 2; Dr. A. 
Wakefield Slaten, August 9; Dr. Arthur 
L. Weatherly, August 16; Dr. William I. 
Lawrance, August 23 and 30. 


St. Louris, Mo.—The Church of the 
Messiah is holding summer sessions of the 
church school. They began June 28. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SUMMER BOARD 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, North Conway, N.H. 
Would you enjoy a mountain vacation, grand 
scenery, home cooking, all conveniences, golf, 
movies, etc.? Write, ArTHUR H. FURBER. 


er es SS SS 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Visitors will find excel- 
lent accommodations, homelike rooms, down- 
town, close to White House. Restaurants near. 
Two blocks from Washington Auditorium. 
Garage facilities. Free map. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. Address, Mrs. Kern, 1912 “GQ” 
Street, Northwest. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Abraham Lincoln said: 
I will study and 


prepare and 
perhaps my time 
will come 


The Indifferent Liberal 
No Honor to His Heritage 


When Rey. Fred Alban Weil preached 
from the pulpit of the First Parish Church 
in Quincy, Mass., on June 7, in commemo- 
ration of that city’s three-hundredth anni- 
versary, he reminded his congregation of 
a distinction between the Pilgrim and 
Puritan traditions, and pointed to an obli- 
gation which attends a noble religious 
heritage. After recalling the names and 
the works of Rey. John Wheelwright, the 
first minister of this church, Sir Henry 
Vane, William Coddington, and Mrs. Anne 
Hutchinson, Mr. Weil said: 

“You will observe that the pioneers 
of this church were not akin to the 
Puritans. My understanding of the his- 
tory of this church finds it more akin in 
general to the Pilgrims than to the Pur- 
itans. This may be too broad a state- 
ment to uphold, yet it could be main- 
tained to a degree, that the Puritans 
stressed Works with Faith, and the Pil- 
grims, Faith with Works. The last was 
the basis of Rev. John Wheelwright’s 
heresy. Pilgrim and Puritan sincerely, 
according to their lights, upheld a great 
and divine adventure of courageous men 
and women. For many of them the quaint 
saying of Cotton Mather has a sacred 
significance, since he declares that they 
‘took New England in their way to 
Heaven.’ ” 

What is the message of these pioneers 
for men and women of to-day? Mr. Weil 
declared : 

“We memorialize men and women to- 
day who held religion not as a by-product 
but as the impelling motive of their lives. 
They call to us in no uncertain terms to 
follow in their footsteps. There is a 
sacred trust, covering the 289 years since 
this church was gathered, to hold high 
the flag of an inspiring heritage, that it 
may never touch the ground. It is one 
thing, however, to honor this church for 
its inspiring past. It is another to make 
the present an inspiration for the future. 
The first, alone, falls short. Let not the 
descendants in this community, bearing 
names honored in this church, who are 
identified with this church, take lightly 
their lineage. Let them give of them- 
selves to this church, to which their an- 
ecestors gave of themselves. Let others, 
affiliated with this church, discern the 
gleam of that heritage into which they 
have entered. This ancient church is 
no weakling. It has vigor and conse- 
crated people. It pays tribute to the past, 
but it looks to the future. Tribute beckons 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVFENTIFE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 


physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E, P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuirrc, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dreectors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions © 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park SquaRE, Boston, Mass. 
Naw York, Cuicaao, St. Louis, San Francisco 


THE TOCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casor, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October Sth. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Caurcu, Treasurer. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ataminimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Travelling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, September , 
23. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller. Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 


round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 
For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 
WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Px.D. 


us to heed the task of the present so as 
to assure the future.” 


Union Services in Lexington 


As has been the custom for several 
summers, the First Parish and the Follen 
Unitarian Churches in Lexington, Mass., 
are uniting with the First Baptist Church, 
the Episcopal Church of Our Redeemer, 
and the Hancock Congregational Church in 
community services. The first—a patriotic 
service—was held in the First Parish 
Church on July 5. Rev. Edwin M. 
Slocombe will preach at another service 


in the First Parish Church, July 26, and 
Dr. Harold E. B. Speight will preach in 
the Hancock Church on September 6. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—The sum of $50, 
set apart by the Allen class of the church 
school in the Unitarian Church as a gift 
to a deserving member of the graduating 
class of the Fairhaven High School, was 
awarded to Frederick V. Sheard, second 
honor student and editor-in-chief of the — 
Huttlestonian, student paper. 


Nations drift into war. They must be 
guided into peace—H. H. Luccock. — 
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_ Hour for Dr. Bradley Changed © 


Since the forms of this issue of The Reg- 
ister containing the advertisement of Dr. 
Preston Bradley’s engagement at the First 
Parish, Duxbury, Mass., went to press, the 


_ hour of the service has been changed. The 


service will be held at 4 p.m.—this Sunday 
only. 


Their Town’s Bicentenary 


In the two-hundredth anniversary cele- 
bration of the town of Stoneham, Mass., 
members of the Unitarian Church had 
places of responsibility. Judge William B. 
Stevens was chairman of the General 
Committee, and wrcte the published his- 
torical sketch of the town. His grand- 
father was minister in the town for 
many years. Luther Hill, chairman of the 
Parish Committee, was secretary of the 
General Committee, chairman of the Ban- 
quet Committee, and, with another mem- 
ber, Frank Howell, served on the Finance 
Committee for the pageant. Benjamin J. 
Hinds was head of the Music Com- 
mittee, Winifred Dike of the Decorating 


) Committee. 


In the beautiful pageant, given in the 
Middlesex Fells near the town, Charles J. 
Emerson acted as mentor. Mrs. Fred E. 
Nickerson was costume manager. Mr. 
and Mrs. Nickerson took the parts of 
early settlers. Earl White was stage 
manager. Others who rendered special 
services and took part in the pageant in- 
cluded Mrs. G. W. Bell, wife of the former 
minister of the church; Miss Alice Peyton, 
treasurer of the church; Mr. and Mrs. B. 
J. Hinds, Mrs. Frances R. Nickerson, 
Charles Chace, Mrs. Mary Hill, Mrs. F. 
H. Berry, Cooledge Chase, president of 
the Laymen’s League, and Mrs. Chase. 
Of the young people, Harold Hurd im- 
personated his grandfather, and a number 
of the younger set were in the dances. 


Church Wants Its 

Editors Unmuzzled 

(Continued from page 694) 

by the directors to the missionary work 
of the church. : 
The committee which has worked out 
this plan reports that the circulation of 
the United Presbyterian is approximately 
13,000. This means that the paper goes 
into practically 13,000 families. There 
are about 60,000 families in the denomina- 
tion. This proportion of circulation to 
church membership is one of the highest, 
if not the highest, in the country. 

One distinct advantage of the new plan 
is emphasized by the committee: “The 
plan proposed eliminates the dangers of 
objectionable features of both private 
ownership and church control. In private 
ownership the paper is liable to be ex- 
ploited either to bring a large financial 
return or to promote a hobby. Neither 


of these is possible under the plan. In 


church control the first essential of a 
strong paper is endangered in muzzling 


the editor, so that he may not write 
freely regarding any matter. 


This plan 
contemplates a church paper anchored 
o the church, but the editorship of which 
all be untrammeled,” 


The Christian Register 


Personals 


Mrs. Charles E. Perkins, who lost her 
life in the Santa Barbara, Calif., earth- 
quake, had a residence in Westwood, 
Mass., and was a member of the First 
Parish Church, Unitarian, in Westwood, 
and of the Westwood branch Alliance. 
She was much loved by Westwood people. 
For several years it has been her custom 
to entertain annually the ladies of the 
Westwood Alliance at her Boston, Mass., 
home. Her daughter, Mrs. Robert F. 
Herrick, is a member of the parish com- 
mittee of the Westwood church and is 
prominent in denominational social wel- 
fare activities. 


Rey. Clifton M. Gray of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Topeka, Kan., officiated 
on June 30 at the marriage of his succes- 
sor in the Unitarian Church in Charleston, 
S.C., Rev. J. Franklin Burkhart, and Miss 
Alice Annie Baker. The wedding took 
place in the Charleston church. 


Dr. and Mrs. Richard W. Boynton of 
Buffalo, N.Y., have announced the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Margaret Barton, 
to Dr. Franklin Chester Southworth, Jr., 
on June 30, at Buffalo. 


Miss Margaret H. Meyer, daughter of 
Rey. J. F. Meyer, Unitarian minister of 
the Independent Protestant Church in 
Columbus, Ohio, has been acclaimed the 
“most all-around young woman” at Ohio 
State University by the Woman’s Athletic 
Association of the University. She was 
awarded a gold medal for excellence in 
scholarship, athletic ability, campus ser- 
vice, and leadership. She will do gradu- 
ate work at Wellesley College next autumn. 


Rey. Wilson M. Backus, minister of the 
Unitarian Church, in Lawrence, Kan., de- 
livered the commencement address for the 
Liberty Memorial high school of Lawrence. 


Russell Whitman, attorney of Chicago, 


Tll., who has been elected president of 
the Chicago Bar Association, is a member 
of the Unitarian Church of All Souls in 
Evanston, Ii. 


Rey. James W. Macdonald, minister of 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Lincoln, 
Neb., Mrs. Macdonald, and daughter, Jane, 
sailed for England on June 20. They will 
visit Mr. Macdonald’s old home in Shildon, 
County Durham, where he will preach at 
both services in the Methodist Church, the 
church of his boyhood, on July 19. He 
will also supply in a few English Unita- 
rian pulpits. 


Seth T. Gano of the Unitarian Church 
in Belmont, Mass., was elected treasurer 
of the Harvard chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
atits annual meeting on June 19. Mr. Gano 
was president of the Belmont chapter of 
the Laymen’s League, 1923-24. 


Charles J. Emerson is soon to retire 


‘after thirty years as principal of the Stone- 


ham, Mass., high school. He has gradu- 
ated over a thousand students and has 
the respect and affection of both school 
and town. Mr. and Mrs. Emerson are 
regular attendants at the Unitarian Church 
and take active part in its worship and 
work, ; 
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How Children Choose Books 


Vera Kelsey of the Grand Forks, 
N.D., Library, in an article in the 
New York Times Book Review of June 
21, gives some interesting facts on 
how children select books. 


The book must be illustrated. 

It must not be written in the first 
person. 

Its pages must show plenty of 
white space—that is, must contain 
lots of conversation. 

The print must be large. 

The book must be of moderate 
size. 

If two books have these charac- 
teristics in common, the one with 
the most attractive cover will win 
the choice. 


All these conditions and more 
are met in our children’s books 


THE HOUSE ON THE EDGE OF THINGS 
By Ethel Cook Eliot 
The fairy stories by this well-known author 
have a unique place in literature for children. 
Charming in style, they are wonderfully 
beautiful and rare in their understanding 
of the child’s heart and mind. Gifted with an 
imagination, a love of nature, and an unusual 
understanding of children, the author carries 
them to fairyland, and has them play with 
the fairies of the rain, stars, wind, and sea. 
$2.00 postpaid 


ERICK AND SALLY By Johanna Spyri 


Abandoned by his father, and living in 
exile because of the pride of his aristocratic 
mother, little Erick one morning found him- 
self facing the world alone. His mother’s 
memory, his escape from a crowd of ruffians, 
and his ultimate return to his grandfather’s 
wonderful estate, are fascinatingly told, 
together’with a healthy juvenile romance with 
his stanch little friend Sally, the minister’s 
daughter. $1.50 postpaid 


THE STORY OF RICO By Johanna Spyri 


A book which is wholesome and has interest 
and charm, written by the author of Heidi, 
for children of the adolescent period. It 
unfolds the story of a little Italian orphan 
violinist who wanders from the mountain 
heights of Switzerland. $1.50 postpaid 


THE LITTLE RED WONDER BOOK 

By Lewis G. Wilson 

“A Faith Book of Religion for Little Chil- 
dren,” with entertaining pictures and jolly 
thumb-nail sketches. The brief chapters are 
arranged in the form of intimate and simple 
questions and answers intended to bring the 
teacher and the small tot into a mutual and 
close understanding, and to teach the child 
through its personal relationships the beauty 
and value of religion. Attractively bound in 
decorated red covers. 55 cents postpaid 
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PLEASANTRIES” 


“Did the speaker electrify his audi- 


ence?” “No, he merely gassed it.”—Wil- 
liamette Collegian. 

Lady: “Does that parrot swear?” 
Sailor: “A little, but he never drinks or 


gambles.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


What we don’t understand is why 
those Northerners who are dying of the 
heat didn’t come South for the summer. 
—Dallas News. 


Cop on Shore: “I’m going to arrest 
you when you come out of there.” Man 
in Water: “Ha-ha! I’m not coming out. 
I’m committing suicide.”—Awgwan. 


She: “I heard some one yell ‘fowl.’ 
Where are the feathers?” He: “Oh, this 
game is between two picked teams.”— 
Evansville Crescent. 


“Can you give a good description of 
your absconding cashier?” suavely asked 
the detective. ‘“We-ell,” answered the 
hotel proprietor, “I believe he’s about 
five feet five inches tall and about $7,000 
short.”—American Legion Weekly. 


A man once found that his wife had 
bought false hair. This displeased him. 
He said reproachfully, “Why do you put 
the hair of another woman upon your 
head?” “Why,” his wife answered, “do 
you put the skin of another calf upon 
your hands?” 


Jimmy is three years old and very fond 
of telling his dreams at the breakfast 
table. One morning his father, thinking 
to apply an intelligence test, said, “But, 
Jimmy, I don’t believe you know what a 
dream is.” Jimmy’s answer came quick 
and sure: “Yes, I do. It’s moving pic- 
tures while you’re asleep.” 


A Scottish countrywoman was taking 
her son to school for the first time, and 
after impressing the schoolmaster with 
the necessity of the boy’s having a thor- 
oughly good education, she finished up 
by saying, “Be sure he learns Latin.” 
“But, my dear lady,” said the school- 
master, “Latin is a dead language.” “So 
much the better,’ replied the woman. 
“Ye ken he’s going to be an undertaker.” 
—The Lutheran. 


“What kind of store is that fellow over 
at Toad Rock running?” asked a motorist. 
“Well, he has Ford parts for sale,” replied 
the attendant in the filling station at Ten 
Degrees, “buys butter, eggs, and poultry, 
deals in real estate, paints houses, mar- 
ries folks in his capacity as justice of 
the peace, runs the post office, sells 
stamps, hams, molasses, ete., and takes 
boarders upstairs. I reckon you’d eall it 
a drug store.”—Kansas City Star. 


How the cross-word puzzle enriches 
one’s vocabulary is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing conversation:—Mrs. W.: ‘What 
is that you are working at, my dear?” 
Mrs. F.: “I’m tatting Joe’s initials on his 
moreen vest. Are you making that ebon 
garment for yourself?” Mrs. W.: “Yea. 
Just a black dress for every day. Henry 
says I look rather naive in black.” Mrs. 
F.: “Well, perhaps; but it’s a bit to anile 
for me. Give me something in indigo or, 
say, ecru.” Mrs. W.: “Quite right. 
There is really no neb in such solemn in- 
vestments.” Mrs. F.: “Stet.” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


“oye 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOU 


145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass, Tel. *Main 1783 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


(24) [Suny 16 1925 


| In this Number 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS || New Books 


GEMice 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Our Children 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PROCTOR ACADEMY Poetry 


A Progressive Preparatory 
An Old School SLK. New ee 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By. VICTOR E, HARLOW, M.A. 


A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 
but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 
results of modern scholarly investigation, a 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straightforward narrative of absorbing 
interest supported by references to the original 
sources. 

Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50 at your dealer, 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; 

College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Saleemanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacDuffie. School 
CX_ Vor Girls 219 


EMPHASIZING COLLEGE PREPARATION 


Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 


Postgraduate Course in Musie’and Housecraft 
POSTGRADUATE ONE-YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 

A school home where your daughter 


receives individual instruction 
under the most ‘careful supervision. 


John MacDuffie 
Mrs, John MacDuffie 


Sprinnfield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL. Closed for renovation. 
Reopening on September 6. During July and 
Fe erhe union services at Arlington Street 
hurch, 


FIRST CHURCH, SALEM, MASS. (1629), 
316 Essex Street. Morning service at 10.30. Rev. 
T. H. Billings, Minister. (Services during July 
at the Universalist Church.) 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA. FIRST UNI- 


TARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo Street. Sery- 
ice Sunday Morning at 10.45 o’clock. Rev. 


Abbot Peterson, of First Parish, Brookline, 
will preach, Sunday, July 19. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Church 
Service, July.19, Rev. Walter R. Hunt. The 
Church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union 
Summer Service at 11 a.m. July 19, Rev. 
Thomas M. Mark. The First and Second 
Churches, King’s Chapel, the South Congrega- 
tional Society, and the Church of the Disciples 
unite with the Arlington Street Church for the 
summer. <A brief Hymn Service at 7 P.M., 
weather permitting, will be held from B Pe front 
steps of the church. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE | 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON — 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con-— 


